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FOREWORD 


Ir is good, in these changing times in the rural 
situation, to have a sympathetic and reflective por- 
trayal of the past twenty-five years. These pages show 
that great movements are taking place. We have 
broken away so completely from the status of one and 
two generations ago that we are likely to interpret the 
alterations as a breaking up and decadence of agri- 
culture. New circumstances and new pressures have 
arisen, and it is to be expected that troubles and even 
hardships often accompany them; but it is our part to 
be advised and to comprehend. It is the long look 
that reassures us, and I am therefore specially glad 
of any writing that gives us a retrospect and enables .us 
to understand. 

Mr. Eastman is well qualified to give us this review. 
He was reared on a farm, has been a teacher and 
a directing officer of county agents, a worker in rural 
organization, and is now editor of one of the influential 
agricultural weeklies. His correspondence and friend- 
ships are extensive. In all this experience he has been 
the sympathetic observer of rural affairs, and his judg- 
ments are based on personal contacts. He comments 
on the big questions of the day as they affect agricul- 
ture, in a time when we need the advice of men who 
know the situation and have come to reasoned opinions. 
I have followed the preparation of this book from the 
first with much interest as another picture of the 
times in which the farming people live, and I hope it 
will have a wide reading. 

L. Hi Baray: 
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CHAPTER I 
THE VISION OF THE PIONEERS 


I N the history of one of the rural townships of south- 

ern New York, there is a story of the small party of 
Yankee pioneers who had spent months toiling through 
the miles of wilderness from the hills in Connecticut 
to the unknown country “beyond the Susquehanna”. 
For more than two hundred weary miles since leaving 
the Hudson at Catskill, they had been climbing one 
long ridge after another, only to descend to the valleys 
on the other side and to plod on to the beckoning prom- 
ised land that lay to the west. 

At last they came to the top of a long wooded range 
and knew that the country they sought lay somewhere 
below them. To get their bearings, and to catch per- 
haps a glimpse of their future home, the leader of the 
party, a tall, weather-beaten, raw-boned Yankee 
farmer, climbed a dead pine stub rearing its jagged 
head a hundred feet into the air. Those who waited 
below saw their leader pull himself from one broken 
limb to another until finally he reached the top, and 
there he sat for a long time. 

To the east, and below him, stretched the country 
over which they had just traveled; west, and below 
him, lay the end of their journey and the hope for hap- 
piness. Through an occasional break in the virgin 
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forests which covered the land as far as he could see 
flowed a creek, its waters gleaming in the afternoon 
sun. Gifted with the imagination that all pioneers 
possessed, this man afterwards told of the vision which 
he glimpsed of the future that lay ahead. He saw the 
forests cleared and in their places the green fields and 
cultivated crops of a settled land. He saw the home- 
steads of a happy and contented people. He saw the 
rural school-house and the rural church, those institu- 
tions always in the vanguard of the westward moving 
American civilization. 

But with all his gift of vision and foresight, neither 
he nor any of his generation had any realization or 
understanding of the height of the civilization, of the 
progress, that has been made in human affairs since 
his day and ours. 

Up and down the steep ridges and hills of the last 
half of the nineteenth century came the American 
farmers to the high spot which marked the end of one 
century and the beginning of another. In a sense, 
these men also were pioneers, like all of us, blazing 
forward through the unknown forests of the future, up 
the ridges and across the valleys, “going west’. 

Pausing to rest and to get their bearings at the end 
of the nineteenth century, a few leaders with imag- 
ination figuratively climbed the pine stub to get a 
glimpse through the raised curtain of the future of the 
country that lay beyond. And like the Yankee pioneer 
there were undoubtedly a few men who, standing at 
the break of the centuries, saw in imagination some- 
thing perhaps of what was coming to pass during the 
first twenty-five years of the new century. But also, 
like the pioneer, not the most gifted of them all could 
in any wise picture all of the mighty things that have 
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happened to influence the destiny of mankind in the 
brief period of a quarter century since nineteen 
hundred. 

The period just preceding had been marked by the 
opening and the settlement of the Mississippi Valley, 
an event that has no parallel in farm history. But 
from the farmer’s standpoint, the opening of the fer- 
tile free lands was not an unmixed blessing. In fact, 
it was the curse of agriculture for many years. It has 
always been the practice of the pioneers to ‘‘mine’ 
the soil instead of farming it. When there is a prodi- 
gality of Nature’s blessings, why conserve them? Even 
in the settlement of the poor hill lands of the East, 
there was no apparent lack of fertility at first, so little 
was done to conserve it. It was sold to the consumers 
in the form of too abundant and too cheap products. 

In the East, the thin top soil was soon exhausted, so 
that the second generation starved out and either went 
to cities or emigrated to the new lands in the Missis- 
sippi Valley where the fertility was not measured in 
inches but in feet. When these hundreds of thousands 
of acres of the richest lands in the world were opened 
and farm machinery developed to till them and 
harvest the crops, farm prices began to go down while 
the products from these lands flooded and glutted the 
markets. 

Farmers of today have hard struggles on occasion 
to make a living, but they do not have the positively 
ruinous times that their fathers faced during the low 
price period following the settlement of the West. The 
older men can remember something of this struggle, 
which perhaps reached its worst in the early nineties. 
‘My father sold milk at that time at one cent a quart. 
Tons of butter were marketed at ten cents a pound. 
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Our mothers were glad sometimes to get eight cents a 
dozen for eggs. Why extend the list? That last ten 
years of the journey from 1890 to the end of the cen- 
tury were hard going. Many fell by the wayside, or 
rather, they dropped out of the farm race to settle in 
the cities. And how the cities did grow! Led by dis- 
couraged rural young men and women on one side 
and unrestricted immigration on the other, the nation 
changed rapidly from a rural to an urban nation. This 
change was further hastened by the long era of low 
priced farm products. Someone has well said that the 
rapid growth of American cities was largely caused by 
drainage of the rural districts of both soil fertility and 
young people. 

But the top of the century brought a change for the 
better. The new lands were mostly gone and the old 
lands had lost their fertility. Cheap land had increased 
in price. Hard times had driven the faint of heart out 
of the farm business so that for all of these and other 
causes the competition began to lessen and the price 
of farm products to creep slowly upward, and the 
resulting conditions to improve. 

Other influences and changes, mostly for the better, 
soon began to come about after the turn was made 
into the twentieth century. Isolation, that curse of 
American farm life, was beginning to be overcome by 
new means of transportation and communication. The 
drudgery of farm life was yielding to the magic of 
farm machinery. 

The influence of great farm organizations like the 
Grange began to show itself in renewed interest on 
the part of the farmer and his wife in the problem of 
marketing, resulting finally in the rapid growth of 
cooperative marketing associations. Men and women 


From the old hand cradle to the modern power combine harvester 
is one measure of the great change that has taken place within the 
space of one man’s lifetime in removing the drudgery of hand labor 
from farm work and in releasing the man power of the farms for 
other occupations. Not so long ago, as history measures time, it 
required the greater part of America’s population to raise the food 
supply. Modern farm machinery has made possible an abundant 
food supply and a high standard of livine through the extended 
application of the principle of division of labor. 
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of the farms began to realize that farming was a real 
business, a real trade, requiring the same training and 
skill and experience necessary in any other complicated 
profession. This feeling resulted in the encourage- 
ment of institutions for furthering agricultural educa- 
tion with the rapid growth and use of the agricultural 
colleges, the experiment stations, the departments of 
agriculture, and the teaching of at least the funda- 
mental principles of the farmers’ great business in the 
high-school. 

Best of all, with the development in material things 
that has come about in the farm business in the past 
twenty-five years, there has been an uplift of the 
spirit on the part of farm people, an added apprecia- 
tion of life and its meaning, a clearer vision to see 
that the country with all of its problems is still a 
place where real happiness may be sought, and found. 

Someone has said that there is nothing permanent 
in the world but change. Everything changes except 
change. Those who can look back from middle age 
to the events in the world and in the farm business 
since 1900 will realize how truly this saying applies 
to this period. We adjust ourselves one moment to 
something new then something else takes its place. 
It has been a hard time for the ultra-conservative, for 
the man who is “sot” in his ways. It has been a 
period of constant adjustment and a difficult one for 
him who cannot adjust. We have found that many 
of the old ways had to be discarded and that all of 
them had to be changed to meet changing conditions. 

It is good for us to pause occasionally to take an 
inventory not only of the material things around us 
but of the new conditions which have come about, 
and of our own mental and spiritual equipment for 
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adjusting ourselves to the changing world around us 
and to what the future may have to offer. 

Let us then stop for a moment here, like the Yankee 
pioneer, to climb the tall pine stub to consider for 
a little while the country we have crossed during 
the past quarter century, and mayhap to get a glimpse 
of the unknown country that lies beyond. 


CHAPTER II 


TRANSPORTATION—-W HEN ALL THE WorLD Is ONE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


I N nothing has man shown his superiority over the 

brutes quite as much as in his ability to transport 
himself and his supplies on the earth’s surface, and 
in no period in the world’s history have this ability 
and this ingenuity in transportation been as evident 
as in the last twenty-five years. 

I have never forgotten the surprise and the awe 
that I experienced as a small boy one summer after- 
noon some thirty or thirty-five years ago in watch- 
ing a man on a high-wheel bicycle—with its big wheel 
in front and its little wheel like an old mare’s colt tag- 
ging on behind—come peddling up the road. The 
coming of the bicycle is within the memory of all 
middle-aged people. Yet consider how far we have 
gone in the matter of transportation in the brief time 
since the first high-wheel bicycle. 

Consider also the immeasurable effect that rapid 
and cheap transportation has had on the world, and 
particularly on agriculture. No burden has ever set 
quite as heavily on farming and upon the farm family 
as has the curse of isolation and loneliness. One of 
the pioneer women of Delaware County, New York 
State, lived six months in a log cabin and all the 
persons she saw during the long dreary time were her 
husband and her husband’s brother. All of the rela- 
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tives and the friends she had left behind when she 
“went west” were left forever. And her case was 
typical. Well the pioneer knew that he looked on his 
old home and on his relatives for the last time when 
he started for the wilderness journey. He did well if 
he ever heard from them again. Nor do we have 
to go back very far for examples of the misery and 
hardship caused by the dreary miles of isolation. The 
sod houses with the nearest neighbor miles away are 
recent history on our prairies. 

One of the big events of my boyhood was that of 
going once a year with Mother to “grandpa’s house.” 
We started with the old farm “plug” before daylight 
and we traveled all day long before we came to the 
end of the journey in the evening. All of us, includ- 
ing the horse, whose gait had become slower and 
slower, were tired out. Today the same distance can 
be made with a car in less than an hour. 

It is difficult to realize or appreciate the benefits 
that have come from this widening of the farmer’s 
horizon. Nor are these benefits confined to the 
farmers for the world itself has grown immeasurably 
smaller. It took years to sail around it the first time. 
Aeroplanes have recently done it in weeks. Lewis and 
Clark required two years, not so long ago, to go from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific. The same journey 
is now done in days, and an aeroplane has crossed the 
American continent from sea to sea from daylight to 
darkness. 

Twenty-five years ago the end of the neighborhood 
was almost the end of the world. What lay beyond 
the next hill was unknown, strange, almost to be 
avoided. Farm boys of today have no such feelings. 
They know what lies beyond and their fathers and 
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mothers know. The neighborhood has widened to 
the county. Boundary lines are disappearing and 
with them go ignorance, prejudice, and those sectional 
differences that come from lack of knowledge or under- 
standing of the ‘other fellow’s problems and view- 
points. | 

And the end of this enlargement is not yet, for with 
the development of the aeroplane nations will become 
real neighbors and the evils of isolation will disappear. 
The week in which this is written, I attended a county 
farm bureau banquet. The weather was cold and dis- 
agreeable and it was snowing. Yet the banquet hall 
was crowded to capacity with more than one hundred 
and fifty farm people who had come from every com- 
munity in a county more than a hundred miles wide. 
The men and women were there not only socially but 
to support the work of their organization and to 
acquire incidentally information, news, and a look at 
the production and marketing problems of their neigh- 
bors from all over the county. Such a meeting would 
have been impossible even fifteen years ago. It was 
made possible by the automobile, which, all things 
considered, is probably the greatest achievement of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 

Without the automobile, the development of cooper- 
ative marketing associations would have been impos- 
sible. Frequent meetings are necessary and these 
have been made possible by rapid transportation. 
Not only has the automobile relieved the farmer’s 
isolation but it has been of large value to him in 
his business. Before it came, when a machine broke 
down or when there was a hurried call for an errand 
which had to be done immediately, it took hours when 
they could least be spared to go to the distant village. 
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Now with the automobile, the same errands can be 
done in minutes. 

Hauling milk—that great bugbear of the dairyman 
—has been simplified by the automobile and truck. 
The modern car, also, has done much to place high- 
school education within the reach of country boys and 
girls. Often hauling the milk is done by the young 
people when they go to school in the morning, and 
the empty cans are brought back at night. 

Farmers have been criticised for buying so many 
cars. In the nation as a whole in 1900 there were 
8,000 cars. In 1925 there were 17,512,638 cars and 
2,441,709 trucks, or nearly one car for every family 
in the United States. In 1924 farmers alone owned 
nearly 4,500,000 cars and nearly a half million trucks. 
In spite of the fact, however, that in some states more 
than half the farm families own cars, yet farmer own- 
ership of automobiles is not out of proportion with 
that owned by other classes. 

Without a doubt, some of the criticism of the too 
large buying of cars is justified. When men run in 
debt or purchase automobiles at the expense of other ° 
necessary equipment, their desires have outweighed 
their good judgment. Yet no mere dollars and cents 
can measure the spiritual value of the modern car to 
the American people. It has taken the teeming mil- 
lions of the cities, confined to flats and factories, to 
the open air and to necessary recreation. 

And if the farm woman prefers an evening’s ride in 
relaxation to her kitchen sink, the choice is certainly 
hers, and perhaps her choice is wise, for there has been 
little pleasure in past years in the lives of most farm 
women. It has been said that it took two New Eng- 
land mothers to raise one New England family. Any 
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influence is good which helps to offset this condi- 
tion. 

Much has been said in recent years of the influence 
of the automobile on young people. The problem of 
the country boy and girl will be discussed later in a 
chapter on the social progress in country life. But 
while we are talking of the automobile, let us admit 
that it has had some influence for evil with our youth. 
Without doubt the car has made it easier for young 
people to get beyond the control of their parents, and 
of that other strong influence of rectitude, local public 
opinion. Many persons will do things more or less 
wrong among strangers and in strange communities 
that they would never consider in their own home 
town or neighborhood, and the automobile in just a 
few minutes can carry these folks where none of their 
friends will know what they are doing, and especially 
where they are outside of the knowledge and control 
of their parents. 

However, it is a debatable question whether the 
wildness of some of our young people should be blamed 
on the automobile or on the general moral slackness 
of the times. It is a question, also, whether the great 
majority of the young people of 1925 are much worse 
than their fathers and mothers were in 1900. We must 
remember that since the beginning of time people of 
the older generation have always shaken their heads 
at the way the young folks “carry on.” 

Chauncey M. Depew was asked on his ninetieth 
birthday what he thought of the young folks of today 
and the automobile. He replied to the effect that 
folks were not much different now than they used to 
be “only John and Mary used to travel in a buggy 
drawn by old Dobbin, with the lines over the dash- 
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board instead of in an automobile, and they called it 
‘spooning’ then instead of ‘petting’ and ‘necking’ as 
now.” 

The automobile, more than any other single factor, 
brought the improved roads. In the United States, 
there is a total of 2,940,378 miles of highways. Of 
this, there were only a comparatively few miles of 
hard improved roads, that is, roads made of concrete, 
macadam, gravel or other hard materials in 1900, and 
most of these were in cities and villages. There were 
no long stretches of good roads, no great national or 
state highways. In 1924, there were 480,000 miles 
of hard roads. By 1925, this had increased by a con- 
servative estimate to at least one-half a million miles 
of improved highways, or enough to make eight great 
highways extending entirely around the earth. 

In this one development we have an influence on 
economic, social and spiritual life beyond our power 
to measure. Some of these roads have cost too much. 
Some have been built faster than we could afford 
to pay for them; but when it comes to the question 
as to whether the good roads as a whole have paid 
in every way, there can be no argument. Road 
taxes are high, perhaps too high, but the old “mud 
tracks” were higher still. In fact, there is no estimat- 
ing what poor roads have cost the farmers of this 
country. 

I can speak from personal experience, for I lived 
on one. Well I remember the long dreary four miles 
of dirt road—or speaking more accurately, mud road 
—between our farm and the nearest railroad station 
and market. After twenty years, I can remember 
every sink hole, and there were a lot of them, in that 
road. Delivering a good load of potatoes or hay was 
a day’s work, and a hard one, and often when the 
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market was best the road was the worst, or impassable. 
One of the largest single costs in milk production was 
delivering the milk. For years there was talk of build- 
ing a trolley line through my home valley, but the 
automobile and the truck came, followed in recent 
years by hard roads, and today life in that valley is 
a different proposition. 

As I write this, I have on my desk a letter from a 
farmer complaining about his road tax. ‘Years ago,” 
he states, “I used to work out my road tax with my 
hired man and team in a day or so, but now I pay for 
it in hard cash.” My sympathies are with this man, 
and with other farmers because of their burdensome 
taxes, and I repeat that road building has gone faster 
than the ability of some farmers to pay. Nevertheless, 
I have no sympathy with working out the road taxes 
under the old “‘pathmaster” plan. ‘Pathmaster” was 
indeed an apt term, for many of the roads could hardly 
be dignified as more than paths. 

Nearly every new holder of that office had a new 
idea of how the road should be worked, with the result 
that the horrors of mud and sink holes in the break- 
ing up in the spring were followed by another night- 
mare of several weeks’ duration while the newly 
worked roads were levelled into passable condition by 
the regular traffic. Unfortunately, there is still much 
progress to be made in working our dirt roads with just 
plain sense of the “hoss” variety. Farmers still suffer 
from bad dirt roads, made even worse by unscientific 
and foolish repairing. 

In the passing of the old plan of working out the 
road tax, country life has lost a custom not without 
much local humor, color and romance. ‘Working the 
roads” in the old days was regarded in many neigh- 
borhoods as a sort of “bee” and often the “bee” had 
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considerable sting, or, if I may mix my metaphors and 
use modern parlance, much “kick” from the plentiful 
supply of the fermented juice of the apple which was 
often on hand. 

On one occasion, there were two neighbors who by 
reason of a line fence dispute had rowed with much 
zest and enthusiasm for half a lifetime. One of them 
was elected pathmaster, so one morning he went into 
his neighbor’s yard and with unnecessary emphasis 
peremptorily ordered his neighbor out to work on the 
road. Some said the only reason he wanted to be 
pathmaster was to get in a position to “boss” for once 
this cantankerous neighbor. If so, he was doomed to 
sad disappointment, for instead of meekly yielding to 
the constituted authority of the pathmaster, the neigh- 
bor grabbed a handy neck yoke and hotly pursued 
the fleeing pathmaster down the very “path” they 
were supposed to repair. Such was life in the good 
old days of 1900! 

One of the most noticeable road improvements in 
recent years has been in country villages. As late as 
1918 there were roads in good sized country towns that 
were almost, if not quite, impassable. And the worst 
of it was that these roads were not only bad during 
the mud time, but they continued rough and bumpy 
throughout the whole season. The villages them- 
selves were not entirely to blame for these bad streets. 
The extra traffic within their borders together with 
their considerable street mileage made a tax burden 
hard if not impossible for the village property to 
carry. The increased building of highways by the 
state and county, many of which pass through the 
main streets of the villages, have helped much the 
village road problem. ; 
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Great injustice has been done to the farmer who 
does not live on the improved roads, to the man on 
the hills and the back roads. He has had to carry his 
share of the tax burden and has received the least 
benefit from the expenditures of the road taxes. He 
is the man, also, who is the least able to pay heavy 
taxes. One cause of the depreciated land values of 
many back farms is the lack of good roads. 

Of course, these back-country farmers get some 
benefit from the improved roads. In most eases, at 
least a part of the way from their farms to market is 
over the improved highways, and those who are 
fortunate enough to own automobiles can enjoy the 
good roads when they get on them. 

In justice to the farmers not on the main highways 
—and incidentally these are still in the majority— 
more study should be given to the expenditures of 
money for improved roads that will give benefit toa 
this larger number of citizens who live on the dirt 
roads. Perhaps we now have enough great trunk lines 
so that more money can be devoted to building those 
shorter roads connecting the farmers with their nearby 
markets and to making better dirt roads. In fact, 
I think this most important problem should have more 
thought and less politics to the end that public funds 
may be spent for continued highway improvement 
with that wise and economical management which will 
better insure the public of the most good highway 
mileage, both of dirt and hard roads, for the least 
expense. 

The fortunes and the happiness of the American 
people, and especially of the farm folk, have been 
bound up with our roads. Also, history has repeated 
itself in the manner in which the American highways 
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el increased and decreased in importance in national 
ife. 

The country was settled by way of the early trails 
and turnpikes. Over the Catskill Turnpike—which 
extended through the New York wilderness for a 
straight hundred and forty miles from Catskill on the 
Hudson to Unadilla on the Susquehanna and west- 
ward to Ithaca at the foot of Lake Cayuga—poured an 
immigration of New England farm people that thickly 
populated the New York counties bordering on this 
turnpike in the short space of twenty years. Along 
this Catskill Turnpike and on other similar American 
highways moved all the traffic of our busy forefathers. 
Following the first hardy pioneers came the immigrant 
with his wagon or his ox-sled, containing his large 
family and his small possessions, but always including 
that conquering implement, the plow. 

Later came the stage-coach with its double teams 
roaring along at the magnificent speed of ten miles 
an hour, and stopping at the frequent taverns for 
refreshments for man and beast. Couriers and busi- 
ness men on galloping horses passed along these old 
roads and finally came the great herds of cattle 
and sheep and other products from the rich farm 
lands of the settlers on their way to the distant city 
markets. 

We must not forget to credit also the great work in 
transportation played by the canals. The story of 
their rise and fall reads like a romance. What excite- 
ment and high hopes prevailed when Clinton’s big 
ditch was completed in 1825 and the roaring cannon 
telegraphed the opening event across the Empire 
State. All thought the day of cheap transportation 
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had come, and it had, in comparison with methods up 
to that time. A regular epidemic of “ditch” digging 
spread over the land. For a time the canals ran full 
of water and shipping, and they played a real part 
in the affairs of the nation and in the settlement of 
the middle west. ) 

Then followed the railroads, and the heydays of 
the highways and the canals passed. The taverns fell 
in ruins, or were remodeled into comfortable farm- 
houses. The stage-coaches disappeared and the high- 
ways knew no more the rapid hoofs of the galloping 
horses or the slower tramp of the passing herds. The 
canal beds ran dry and brush overgrew the tow paths. 

The wheel of Fate takes another turn, and lo the 
highways are back again, with a roaring traffic a 
thousand times greater even than that which poured 
over the old turnpikes. And hard surfaces stretch on 
and on over the next hill, beyond the horizon, across 
the nation, and on them pass hourly the automobiles 
and the noisy but effective trucks at a speed and with 
an efficiency that would make the old stage driver rub 
his eyes and wonder if he had not partaken too freely 
of the “refreshments” at the last inn at which he had 
stopped. 

These changes in transportation and in the exten- 
sion of the highways have taken place in a compara- 
tively short time, as history measures time. The com- 
ing of the railroad has been almost within the memory 
of living men. The automobile and the improved high- 
ways have nearly all come in the last twenty-five 
years. . 

What next? Already there are signs that the high- 
ways will wane again. We are only in the infancy of 
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transportation by air, but we have gone far enough to 
predict or prophesy that sooner or later the develop- 
ment of air transportation will make even the modern 
automobile as obsolete as is now the stage-coach of 
other days. 


CHAPTER Il 
CoMMUNICATION—FROM STAGE-COACH TO RapIo 


1 an old American history there is a statement that 
the Colonists might have thought of their friends 
often but could write them seldom. What a world of 
indomitable courage those pioneers must have had 
when they put their few belongings into covered wagon 
or ox-sled, and after bidding their friends good-by, 
entered the forests on their long journey into the 
West. Well they knew that the chances were that 
seldom if ever would they be able to communicate 
with those they left behind. 

The first post-office in the Colonies was not estab- 
lished until 1710. The mails were few, irregular, and 
were mostly carried on horseback. In these days, when 
two cents will carry a letter at railroad speed almost 
around the world, it is difficult to realize it has not 
been long since it cost twenty-five cents to mail a 
letter; and it was often months in reaching its destina- 
tion, if it ever arrived at all. 

In 17538, when Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
Postmaster-General, he surprised the people by estab- 
lishing the first regular post between Philadelphia and 
Boston. Before the Revolution, there was no postal 
service at all between Boston and inland towns. The 
development of the United States mail service with its 
rapidity and accuracy, at low cost, is something of 
which every American may be proud. 

19 
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The greatest service and efficiency of the mails, so 
far as farmers were concerned, were not reached until 
the last quarter century, when the rural free delivery 
service was established. It has not been over thirty 
years since I as a boy rode a horse from the farm to 
the village four miles away once or twice a week to 
get the mail. Stop, if you please, just a moment to 
think what it has meant to rural people in increased 
knowledge, in better marketing, and in general hap- 
piness, to have the mails, the letters, the magazines, 
and the newspapers every day instead of a few times 
a month. 

It was not until 1891 that Congress began to con- 
sider the idea of a rural mail service. Postmaster- 
General John Wanamaker has the credit of being the 
first who officially made the suggestion. There were 
five years of opposition in Congress before the Service 
was tried out, and the first routes were started on 
October 1, 1896. 

From this small beginning, the R. F. D. has grown 
until on October 1, 1925, near the end of the quarter 
century, there were 45,192 rural routes, employing 
about the same number of carriers, who covered in a 
year the tremendous distance of 370,760,463 miles. 
The total cost of the service for one year is more 
than $100,000,000. 

During the first years of this century, mail was car- 
ried by stage drivers into a great many farm com- 
munities on what was called “star routes’ and was 
often distributed from country grocery stores, and even 
from farm homes which were designated as fourth class 
post-offices. With the extension of the rural delivery 
service, up to June 30th, 1915, 26,080 of these fourth 
class post-offices were discontinued, resulting in a sav- 
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ing of approximately $1,613,000 to the government. 
Discontinuing the star route service also saved the 
government approximately $3,500,000 a year. 

With the going of the star routes, however, some- 
thing was lost from the social and romantic side of 
most rural communities, for the gathering when the 
stage came in at mail time at many of these post- 
offices in country districts was a real social, if not a 
very efficient, event. 

The state of Illinois leads the nation both in the 
number of rural routes and in mileage, there being 
2,637 routes covering a total of 70,677 miles in 
that state. Ohio is next, with 2,542 routes and a 
mileage of 63,820. Other states near the head of 
the list in the order of their routes and mileage 
are: lIowa, Texas, Pennsylvania, Kansas and New 
York. 

Except possibly the automobile, no other factor has 
done more for country life than the rural mail service. 
It has brought “the city to the country,” relieved much 
of the humdrum life in the country, and helped to put 
the farmer in closer touch with his markets. In the 
old days, even no longer ago than in the nineties, the 
farmer received very little mail. A few letters from 
relatives during the year, the local paper, and a farm 
paper were the extent of the mail on most farms. 
Today the R. F. D. man brings every up-to-date farm 
home one or more first class farm papers, high grade 
magazines, usually a good newspaper, and business 
letters of every sort and description. 

On the other hand, the mail-carrier is the farmer’s 
agent and post-office. Through him there are transac- 
tions for the sale of livestock, grain and farm produce. 
The growth of the parcel post business alone, both in 
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what the farmer sells and what he buys, justifies the 
whole service. 

As with other good things, to which we have become 
accustomed, there is considerable lack of appreciation ; 
sometimes when we are inclined to criticise the com- 
paratively few mistakes and inefficiencies of the mail- 
man, it might be well for farmers to remember back 
a brief twenty-five years and think what it would be 
in the country without the daily mail service. 


WHAT FARMERS READ 


Rapid transportation plus the R. F. D. has brought 
the daily newspaper into the country in the last 
twenty-five years. Except for a limited circulation, 
very near the big towns and cities, the dailies did not 
get out into the country much before the R. F. Dy for 
the simple reason that their news was old before the 
farmer could get it. This lack was partially offset 
during the last part of the nineteenth and first years 
of the twentieth century by some newspapers which 
had a rather limited thrice-a-week circulation. 

It is difficult to get any accurate statistics as to how 
many farmers took daily newspapers at the end of the 
first quarter of this century. Ray F. Pollard, county 
farm bureau agent of Schoharie County, New York, 
personally visited one hundred farmers in nearly as 
many school districts in Schoharie County to secure 
some accurate information as to what farmers read. 
The results from this survey are probably fairly typical 
of other farm communities. Pollard found that 79 
per cent took daily newspapers in 1922, when his 
survey was conducted. The New York Times had at 
the close of the year 1925 a rural circulation of 75,- 
205 daily. These figures probably included circula- 
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tion not only on the farms but in towns and villages. 
It is probably a safe statement, however, that a 
majority of farmers take daily newspapers. 

C. B. Smith, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has made in recent years several surveys 
of what farmers read. To get the information, Smith’s 
helpers crossed some thousand miles of farm territory 
and several states, making inquiry of every farmer 
on each side of the road. In 1912, the survey showed 
that 66 per cent of the farmers were taking a farm 
paper. In 1919, this had increased to 75 per cent. 
In 1919 the survey showed that 79 per cent of the 
farmers were taking daily papers. It will be noted 
that this checks exactly with the percentage that Pol- 
lard found in his county of Schoharie, New York, of 
farmers taking dailies. 

Smith also found the interesting fact that in 1923 
and 1924, 63 per cent of the improved farming or 
home practices adopted by farmers or their wives trace 
back directly to various publicity mediums, including 
the farm papers, the dailies and weeklies. 

Pollard, in his survey in Schoharie County, reported 
some very interesting information as to what farmers 
read in 1922. There were twelve farmers out of the 
one hundred that took less than six papers each; there 
were six that had twenty or more papers and magazines 
in their homes. It was interesting to note that every 
one of those men who had so many papers was a 
leader of some kind in his community. Two were ex- 
Assemblymen, one a farm bureau president, one a 
Pomona Grange master, and one a town supervisor. 
One man said that he did not have the time to read 
much. Such an excuse is given by all classes of people 
but it is no excuse, for those who know and love books 
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and magazines, no matter how filled their life is with 
work, will always have time somewhere, somehow, 
to read. 

In the one hundred farm homes which Pollard 
visited, he found no less than 132 different papers and 
magazines. The average farmer took 9.82 papers; 
2.75 agricultural papers; 1.87 local weeklies; and 1.58 
farm organization publications. It is worthy of note 
that the farm organization publications are a develop- 
ment of very recent years. 

Only four of the one hundred families were without 
a country weekly. Many had two; usually, one 
Democratic and the other Republican, striking proof 
of the fact that party partisanship does not run nearly 
as high in country districts as it did in the days of 
Horace Greeley. Farmers are today more interested 
in good government than they are in the particular 
party which administers it. 

Pollard found that ninety-six of the one hundred 
families that he visited took farm papers, the average 
being nearly three to a family. He found that what 
the farmers liked best in those papers were: first, 
editorials; second, exposure of disreputable business; 
and third, special writings by men who discussed the 
problems of the country and touched the human side 
of life. Only thirty of the one hundred families took 
any church, Sunday. school or missionary papers, which 
might indicate a decline of piety in country, as well as 
city homes, as compared with even twenty-five years 
ago. : 

But while there has been an increase in general read- 
ing, particularly of newspapers and magazines, in the 
last twenty-five years, it is equally true that there has 
been a decrease among farm people in the careful 
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reading of the good books, particularly of the old 
classics. Possibly one reason for this is that the 
very abundance of modern reading, particularly the 
coming of the dailies and the increase of cheap 
magazines, has made for superficial and less careful 
reading. A good book was read and re-read, discussed 
and thought about, but nowadays by the time the light 
reading is finished, there is little time left for the 
good books. There were many persons of the older 
generation who liked the Abraham Lincoln type of 
reading, a kind of reading that was done so well that 
the thought of the author was impressed forever upon 
the mind of the reader. 

In the farm community where I was raised, I can 
think, for example, of several men of the older genera- 
tion who could quote from memory and discuss intel- 
ligently Shakespeare and many other classical writers. 
Today it would be difficult to find many such men in 
a whole county. 

It is a well known fact among book publishers that 
farmers are poor customers. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that the average education which comes 
from reading is higher in country districts than it was 
a generation ago because many of those of the type 
who read little or nothing today of the classics do pick 
up considerable information from current magazines 
and newspapers. 

It is a hopeful sign, not only for agriculture but for 
the country as a whole, that there seems to be an in- 
creasing tendency in the modern dailies to pay more 
attention to farm matters. Many of the daily news- 
papers, particularly those with a large rural circula- 
tion, conduct a farm page. I question the value of 
most of this work, however, for it is likely to be done 
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by writers who are not close enough to the prac- 
tical affairs of the farm. But I do not question 
the great value of the dailies in furnishing up- 
to-the-minute market reports and accurate and full 
detailed reports of all news that bears upon the farm 
business. 

Country weeklies have had rather rocky going in 
recent years. Their costs of production have increased 
rapidly and in many cases it has not been possible to 
increase the income. Until recent years, skilled print 
shop labor has been fairly plentiful in country towns 
and reasonable in price. But the cities have attracted 
this laborer as well as the farmer helper so that it has 
been necessary for those weeklies that have survived 
to become almost one-man shops, where the editor 
not only writes the copy and attends to the business 
details of the publication but then has to go out into 
the shop, take off his coat and get out the paper. I 
know one man who is so pressed for time that he 
writes practically all of the items that go into the 
paper directly on the linotype. Then in addition to 
the labor troubles, the country printer has seen his 
other costs, particularly those for equipment and 
paper, mount higher and higher. 

The result of these conditions has been what might 
be expected. Hundreds of country weeklies have gone 
out of business and others have consolidated, and many 
of those which still survive are not run as efficiently as 
in their earlier history. 

The disappearance of the country weekly from rural 
communities is a calamity. No matter how poorly 
edited, it still has served in the greater number of cases 
as a leader of progress and of getting folks together 
in common and necessary causes. More than this, in 
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disseminating the local news about relatives, friends 
and neighbors, the country newspaper renders a service 
which cannot be performed by any other agency. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FARM JOURNALS 


Probably the greatest improvement in farm journals 
in the last twenty-five years is the growth in the quality 
and standards of their advertising columns. The farm 
journal now, as in former years, renders its biggest serv- 
ice by carrying to the farmer the technical and timely 
information about his business. While the material is 
probably written no better than it was in former years, 
it is of necessity founded on a better scientific basis and 
is therefore more accurate in the information con- 
veyed. 

With the great development of the cooperative 
organizations and the interest in the farm marketing 
problem, the farm papers of recent years have taken 
a leading part, and have laid especial emphasis upon 
information and news and market service that will 
help the farmer to sell his products better. The state 
or sectional journals also pay more attention than 
formerly to furnishing their subscribers with special 
services in addition to those that bear upon the 
technical problems of production. These services 
include information about laws, investments, and the 
adjustment of farmers’ claims against commission 
merchants, mail order houses and other agencies with 
whom the farmer does business. 

Many farm journals now guarantee their advertis- 
ing. All of the reputable journals take great care to 
prevent advertising of misleading nature in their 
columns. Twenty-five years ago many of the journals 
carried their share of the “something for nothing” 
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advertisements and many were misleading in their 
nature. 

With the general enlightenment among farmers on 
all public questions, it will be increasingly difficult in 
the future for farm journals or other publications to 
mislead farmers continually with sensational material 
and other articles which contain only part or none of 
the truth. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TELEPHONE 

To the telephone also must go considerable credit 
for the change for the better that has come to country 
districts since 1900. The telephone to most of us has 
become such an everyday necessity that we take it for 
granted and think of it as having been with us always. 
Yet it was not invented by Professors Bell and Gray 
until 1876. At first it was available only for short 
distances and for a few persons. From this small 
beginning, and in this comparatively short time, the 
telephone service has increased so that any person in 
the United States can talk by word of mouth with 
anyone else. Until the telephone was invented, com- 
munication at distances was only by substitution for 
conversation. Even the telegraph had to use the dot 
and dash system for a substitute. 

Nearly all the development of the telephone in rural 
districts has been within the last twenty-five years. 
On December 1, 1899, a little over a million telephones 
were in use, but practically all of these were in the 
cities and towns. On December 31, 1926, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of the telephone, there were 
17,500,000 telephones in use in the United States with 
50,000,000 miles of telephone wires. This great plant 
and equipment require an investment close to $3,000,- 
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000,000. It employs 300,000 workers and there are 
about 20,000,000,000 completed conversations a year. 
As the boys say, the telephone certainly “says a 
mouthful!” 

The United States Census of 1920 was the first 
information as to the number of telephones in use on 
farms. This census showed that on January 1, 1920, 
there were 2,498,493 farms, or 38.7 per cent of all the 
farms in the country, reported as having telephones. 
One good authority states that the use of telephones 
on farms has increased during the last five years so 
that at the close of the year 1925 at least 42 per cent 
of farm homes were supplied with telephones. 

During the first years of this invention, the high 
cost and perhaps some lack of initiative on the part 
of those who controlled it, kept it out of country 
homes, the place where it could be of more use than 
in the city because of the farmer’s isolation. Then 
country people themselves took the matter in hand 
and began to build farmer-owned lines. These lines 
are good examples of early cooperative effort. The 
farmer lines popularized the telephone in rural dis- 
tricts so rapidly that thousands of communities were 
soon supplied, and some sections even had the bad luck 
to get two or three systems, so it was not only neces- 
sary to know whether the party you wished to call 
owned a telephone but you had to know also what 
line or company he was in! 

One of the amusing and sometimes irritating devel- 
opments of the farmer’s party line was the almost uni- 
versal habit of “listening in.” Whatever advantages 
may have been claimed for telephones, privacy was 
not one of them. By the party line gossip was given 
the wings of the wind—or rather the wings of elec- 
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tricity. This habit greatly impaired the efficiency of 
the calls, particularly when they were from any dis- 
tance. 

During 1925 and the years immediately preceding, 
there was a great tendency toward consolidation of 
lines so that the small independent telephone line 
has gone or is rapidly disappearing. Many farmers 
have regretted this because they think the new system 
has made telephone costs larger to the consumer, but 
without question the consolidation of so many rather 
inefficient lines into one service, which puts the farmer 
in almost universal touch with his fellows both in 
country and city, has been for the best. Long distance 
service is the most noteworthy telephone improvement 
of recent years. The Bell System now has three trans- 
continental lines. Think of sending the exact inflec- 
tions of your voice from Boston to San Francisco! 
More than this, think of conversing across the Atlantic 
to friends or business associates in distant London. It 
is now possible. It is possible and practical also to 
send pictures by telephone and it is being done every 
day. 


THE RADIO AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 


Great as the development and service of the tele- 
phone have been, they now bid fair to be outdistanced 
by that of the radio. I have often thought what a 
Yankee farmer who lived a hundred years ago would 
say if he could suddenly be brought back to earth to 
see the things which we of this modern age take so 
much for granted. 

It would be interesting, for example, for us to watch 
the face of our Yankee farmer suddenly brought to 
life when he saw for the first time the railroad locomo- 
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tive, when we remember that it was less than a hun- 
dred years ago that the first locomotive made its trial 
run. What would the farmer think when we showed 
him the great cities with their high buildings, manu- 
factories, department stores and all of the electrical 
devices which have come since Benjamin Franklin 
sent his kite with the key attached into the storm 
cloud. What would the Yankee of a hundred years 
ago say if he could visit the modern farm and see the 
grain-binder, the milking machine, the automobile, the 
rural free delivery, the telephone, and, last of all, the 
radio that have done so much to change farming from 
the menial drudgery and lonesome isolation of his day 
to the interesting and worthwhile business of ours? 

If it would have been possible for someone to have 
stumbled upon the radio in the days of Salem witch- 
craft he most certainly would have been burned 
rapidly and efficiently at the stake. 

The radio, while just in its infancy, has already 
developed far enough to give promise of doing more 
than anything else ever invented to reduce the farmer’s 
isolation, to put him in daily touch with his markets 
and all important news, and to bring to him all that is 
best in art, literature and music. Not the least result 
that is being accomplished by the radio both in city 
and country is the strengthening of the ties that bind 
us to our own homes and firesides. Good as many of 
the other inventions and attractions of modern life 
have been, most of them are open to the criticism that 
they have detracted from the interest of the home. 
With many of these, it has been necessary to go away 
from home to enjoy them. Not so with the radio. It 
keeps the family together at home and enriches the 
family life instead of destroying it. Through it enter- 
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tainment and instruction are available which will 
interest every member of the family—bedtime stories 
for the youngsters, reports of baseball and football 
games for the boys, music at meal times and other 
times for everyone, college extension courses, plays, 
operas, lectures, news—all there ready to be received 
at the mere turning of the dial. 

Farm people also are able to enjoy better results 
from the radio than other folks. In the winter they 
have most need of the radio, the reception is best, and 
there is at all times of the year less interference in the 
country than in the city. 

The great difficulty on most farms is to get market- 
ing information quickly enough so that the farmer 
can profit by it. The radio brings him this informa- 
tion so that he can use it the same day it is received. 
The radio gives the farmer the news of the markets 
within an hour after they are open. The farmer can 
then determine whether to ship or not to ship, and to 
what market. No one has made better use of the 
weather reports furnished by the United States 
Department than has the farmer. But to make the 
greatest use of them he must obtain those reports 
quickly. By radio he is able to get them as soon as 
they are issued. 

The most interesting fact about the radio is that 
with all the results we are securing and have dis- 
covered in the few years preceding 1925, we have yet 
only scratched the surface. Without a doubt the 
instruments now in use are as crude, compared to what 
they will be in time, as the first flivver. Many will 
remember paying some twenty-five years ago a hard- 
earned quarter at the county fairs for the privilege of 
putting on a couple of earphones and listening to some 
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rather hazy “tinpanny” music. It was one of the first 
Edison phonographs, an invention which was destined 
to popularize good music and put it into hundreds of 
thousands of lonesome homes that dotted the hills 
and valleys of our farm country. How lke magic it 
was, and is, to put a record under the little needle and 
listen to the actual voices of the world famous singers, 
or to a band like that of John Philip Sousa. 

It had seemed that the phonograph could never be 
excelled in what it could do to increase our knowledge 
and appreciation of all that is fine and beautiful. The 
radio has excelled it, and the possibilities of the radio 
are as far ahead of the phonograph as the phonograph 
was ahead of the old-fashioned music box. 

We have so many and such intricate and wonder- 
provoking inventions today that we would seem almost 
to have reached the end of our possibilities. But those 
who are privileged to live through the next quarter 
century will see developments and inventions equally 
as great. With the radio and the telephone, for 
example, there are already crude inventions being 
developed that not only enable one to hear the voice 
of the famous singers or of the dear friends at long 
distance, but actually to see them also; and while we 
cannot clasp them by the hand, we will be able to look 
into their faces as they speak or sing to us. 

What a change from that day, not so long ago as 
history measures time, when the Yankee colonists dis- 
appeared into the western wilderness, knowing that he 
would never hear the voice nor see the face of his 
loved ones again in this life! 


CHAPTER IV 
Farm MacuHinery—Up From DRuUDGERY 


6 ats opening of the Mississippi Valley and the 
development and rapid application of efficient 
farm machinery were the two factors which more than 
anything else have made America a great industrial 
nation. In the two hundred and fifty years preceding 
1860, a total of only 407,000,000 acres of land had 
been incorporated into farms in America. But in the 
forty years from 1860 to 1900, 431,000,000 new acres 
were added, more than doubling the farm area. Is it 
any wonder, when we know this, that the last fifty 
years have seen the coming of the greatest industrial 
nation in the world? 

Not only was the acreage of America doubled in 
this brief space of time, but the new land added had 
a production power never equalled by any other 
similar tract in the world. The fertility of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was a gold mine of natural resources 
and like a mine it had to have machinery to develop it. 
So there have come side by side with the opening of 
the great West rapid invention, development and 
application of farm machinery never before equalled. 
_ Up to the Civil War, the American farmer worked 

mostly with hand tools. Eastern farms did not lend 
themselves easily to the use of power-drawn tools; 
but when the prairies opened, far-sighted men saw 
that their resources never could be developed by hand 
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tools. On a typical dairy farm in 1900, it was still the 
age of hand labor. Two things are always necessary 
in the purchase and use of any new tool which science 
has discovered. The first of these is the desire on the 
part of the would-be purchasers to have a part in the 
general progress; the second is the necessary money 
or capital to fulfill that desire. Many a farmer today 
finds himself in the vicious circle of not having the 
money with which to purchase new equipment, and 
by not having the new equipment he is not able to 
make a profit on his business which will enable him to 
purchase the equipment. 

Rapid advance in the use of farm machinery both 
in the East and in the West has been made in the 
past few years. Twenty-five years ago all milking was 
done by hand. The only power was horse power and 
steam with limited application. There were no riding 
plows, some good walking plows, and also some atroci- 
ties which are best described as rusty irons on sticks. 
Many a farm boy has received his first kick from the 
farm toward the city from the handles of a worthless 
side hill plow. 

The modern cutaway harrows were unknown; there 
were some spiked-tooth drags, and many good spring- 
tooth harrows. Grain drills twenty-five years ago 
were in fairly common use, but much of the corn was 
planted by hand, and all of the potatoes. Many a 
youngster of a generation ago filled his springtime days 
with dropping potatoes or planting tarred corn out of 
a bag to the old jingle of: 

One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 

One for the cutworm, 
And three left to grow. 
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Much small grain was still sown by hand even into 
the first years of this century. And it was well sown, 
too. No skill in operating the modern farm excels 
the fine hand work done by our fathers before they 
began to use modern machinery. “When the sower 
went forth to sow” most of the time he sowed both the 
small grain and the grass seed almost as evenly as a 
modern drill, and as rapidly. 

Cultivation in 1900 was done by means of hand 
hoes and with the one-horse cultivator. Country boys 
in those days received their second push toward the 
city from the handle of a hoe in the monotonous and 
almost never-ending task of the hand work in the 
corn and potato fields. . 

Such spraying as was done, chiefly for the control 
of potato bugs, was by hand. The mowing machine 
was of course well established but there were still 
many of the older generation who could mow out the 
corners and around the fences and trees as well as 
their fathers who swung their “wicked” scythes down 
the center of the clover meadow in their efforts to lead 
their hired men to earn their money. 

There were good horse-rakes on almost every farm, 
although some farmers still used the hand-dump, and 
I can remember father’s using one of the old walking 
revolving rakes, which, by the way, did most excellent 
work. 

When we come to the harvest days twenty-five years 
ago, again we find plenty of hand labor. The modern 
binder was not yet in general use. On eastern farms, 
at least, it was still the day of the dump-reaper and 
on many of the smaller farms the grain was cradled. 

When one is writing or thinking of the past, he is 
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likely to remember or emphasize only the romantic 
and pleasant things and to forget that which is 
unpleasant. Hand labor on the farm was drudgery— 
monotonous and tiring. Yet we have lost something, 
I think, in the pride which our fathers took in their 
skilled hand work. I can remember the admiration 
which I had as a boy in watching one of our older 
neighbors cradle oats up across the hillside. Every 
swing cut a swath of unvarying width, cut it smoothly 
and evenly, and laid it back with the heads as straight 
as a string. There are probably few men left in the 
country who can really cradle—and harder still would 
be the task of finding them a real cradle, light and 
adjusted so that the “hang” of it was just naturally 
fitted to the cradler’s hand and arm. 

Yet we will not bemoan the passing of the cradle 
too much, for at best it was a primitive tool. In the 
mechanical history of the harvesting tools first there 
came the sickle, second the cradle, and then the next 
step was the knife bar in sections with a table attached, 
and men behind with rakes. Further progress was 
made when a reel was invented to knock the grain 
down to the cutting bar and table. 

Next hand-rakes and reel largely disappeared when 
the automatic self-rake reaper took their place. This 
machine was provided with a seat for the horse driver, 
who had formerly ridden one of the horses. Then that 
wonderful instrument, the mechanical knotter, was 
invented and we had the modern self-binding harves- 
ter. To this has been added the combine threshing 
machine with enough power so that the grain is cut, 
threshed and bagged, on the many western grain 
farms, all in one operation. 
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The use of the combine has increased rapidly in 
the Central West states in recent years. In 1926, 
Kansas had 8,274 combines while it had bought only 
14 in 1917. Colorado, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico are adding them as rapidly as the 
manufacturers can produce. Soy beans brought the 
machine into Illinois in 1928 or ’24 and the use there 
and in adjacent states is increasing. 

If one needs any evidence to prove that modern 
farming has become a real business, he should go to 
one of the big western grain farms and watch the 
operations for producing the season’s supply of corn 
or wheat. On one ranch in Montana a fleet of trac- 
tors plowed 640 acres—an entire section—in one day 
without a moment’s mechanical delay. Preparing the 
seed bed and sowing the grain are done on an equally 
large scale by power and, as explained above, the 
harvest is now frequently completed in one operation 
by the combine. What a change since the cradling 
and flailing days of our fathers! 

Where the grain is threshed as a separate operation, 
advance has been made in the efficiency and capacity 
of the threshing machine. The transition from the 
flail to the threshing machine has come within the 
memory of living men, yet there are few changes that 
have done more to alter and advance civilization. 

Speaking generally, the last twenty-five years have 
not been so much a period of invention of farm 
machinery as they have been of application of prin- 
ciples already known. To this statement, however, 
there are many exceptions, and to list all of the inven- 
tions and improvements that have come about in 
twenty-five years would take a book in itself. The 
original inventor of anything seldom gets a machine 
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of universal application. The most that he does is to 
discover a principle. 

The great problem so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned is to make the adjustments and the improve- 
ments of machines for the thousand and one different 
practical conditions under which the farmer must 
labor. His problem is an entirely different one from 
that of the manufacturer, for the manufacturer’s 
machinery can be standardized almost universally, but 
factors differ so much in each part of the country and 
with each farm that a machine which will work well 
on one farm may not somewhere else. Machinery for 
the production of shoes will be the same whether it is 
used in New York or Chicago, but the machinery for 
raising and harvesting corn on a side hill farm in the 
East with its small fields and that for one of the great 
level prairie ranches of the Central West must of 
course be radically different. 

Let us compare a really up-to-date dairy farm in 
any dairy section of America with a good dairy farm 
in 1900. Twenty-five years ago, even in the best of 
cow barns such things as milking machines, electric 
lights, scientific ventilation, sanitary stalls made with 
steel or concrete, swing stanchions, drinking cups, feed, 
litter and manure carriers, were practically unheard 
of. Even as late as 1912 there were less than two 
hundred milking machines in use in this country. In 
1924 there were over one hundred thousand. On one 
Indiana farm, an eleven year old boy and his father 
milk their twelve cows in thirty minutes. The boy 
uses the two-unit electric milker and the father does 
the stripping. At the peaks of harvest time, the eleven 
year old boy does the whole job himself. The modern 
separator is a vast improvement over the machine of 
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twenty-five years ago in skimming efficiently, in 
sanitary requirements, and in the necessary power 
to run it. 

The silo also is much improved. It is now a stand- 
ardized product and will last longer and keep the 
silage better than the silos of even ten years ago. 
But a good many silos go unfilled because of the high 
cost of labor and also because handling the corn is a 
disagreeable job. The country is no longer full of 
extra labor that can be picked up by the day or by 
the month. The average age of farmers is older and 
these men dread the killing labor of the annual silo 
filling. So it is incumbent on the silo equipment 
industry to mechanize the handling of the silage. 

Probably the application of gasoline power to farm- 
ing has been the greatest mechanical advance of the 
quarter century. Horse power is awkward, irritating 
and expensive, yet until comparatively recently it has 
been the only power available to farmers. With the 
invention of the steam engine, high hopes were born 
that steam power in some way could be hitched to 
farm machinery. To a certain limited extent, steam 
power has been used for stationary work, but it was 
never practical in the fields for any of the tillage 
operations. 

Men have looked, also, with some hope toward the 
application of electrical power in farm machinery. In 
very recent years, electricity is being adapted to sta- 
tionary work, but because of the limitations of the 
storage battery, little progress has been made in the 
use of electric motor for field work. 

With the gas engine, however, a different story is 
being told. From 1910 to 1925, and chiefly since 1915, 
amazing advance has been made in the application of 
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gasoline and kerosene tractors to all kinds of farm 
work, including both stationary and field work. The 
gasoline tractor now is so efficient that not only is it 
used almost universally on the level farms of the 
West but it is practical on almost any type of farm 
throughout the country. It still has its limitations, 
the chief one being that of cost. There are yet opera- 
tions on every farm where it cannot be used so that 
it is necessary to keep horses, with the result that it 
takes a farm of some size to justify both horse and 
tractor power. The motor truck has had more effect 
upon farming than most of us realize and it is destined 
to have more. There were in 1925 about one and one 
half million of these in the United States, of which 
farmers owned a half million. The big effect of these 
on farming is on the short haul to markets. 

Cyrus McCormick, Jr., said recently that the haul- 
age of man himself is far less important to human 
progress and civilization than the haulage of those 
things whereby he lives. “It has always seemed to 
me,” said Mr. McCormick, ‘“‘that the true symbol of 
our American progress and prosperity is the rude, 
crude and ugly box car, in spite of the luxurious 
limited train with its wonderful speed possibilities. 
*** As the box car and freight train are to the limited 
railroad train so the motor truck is to its shining 
sister, the passenger automobile.” 

It was the mission of the motor truck to bridge the 
gap in our national transportation system that still 
remained after rail and waterway transport had made 
ours the most highly developed transportation country 
in the world. 

Not the least of the efficient uses of the modern 
gas engine is the stationary work that it now does on 
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thousands of farms. A good stationary engine of 
small horse power is within the financial reach of most 
farmers with the result that the farmers with initiative 
and a little mechanical ability have by applying gaso- 
line engine power relieved themselves and their wives 
of dozens of drudging tasks formerly done by hand. 
Such jobs as running the milking machine, operating 
the hay-fork, lighting the buildings, turning the grind- 
stone, running the washing machine and the cream 
separator, and many others are now done by the use 
of the gasoline engine. 

Every once in a while there arises considerable dis- 
cussion to the effect that the food supply of the world 
is limited and that within a comparatively short time 
the increasing population will cause a larger demand 
for food than can be supplied. The facts do not justify 
these statements. It has been estimated that there 
never were over 400,000 Indians in North America, 
yet they were often in want of food to the point of 
starvation. Today, with a population in the United 
State alone of more than 110,000,000, there is such a 
constant over-production of food that the farmers 
cannot receive a fair price for it. 

The teeming millions of Asiatic countries are often 
faced with famine, but they go hungry for the same 
reason that the Indians did, not from any lack of 
natural resources but rather because of crude agricul- 
tural methods and especially because farm machinery 
is not used. It takes about 80 people in China to 
furnish food for 100. In America, 20 to 25 do it. 

McMaster in his “History of the People of the 
United States” says: 

“The Massachusetts farmer who witnessed the 
Revolution plowed his land with the wooden bull 
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plow, sowed his grain broadcast, and when it was 
ripe, cut it with a scythe and threshed it out on his 
barn floor with a flail. The poor whites in Virginia 
in 1790 lived in log huts with the chinks stuffed with 
clay; the walls had no plaster, the windows had no 
glass, the furniture was such as they themselves had 
made. Their grain was threshed by driving horses 
over it in the open field. When they ground it they 
used a rude pestle and mortar, or placed it in a hollow 
of a stone and beat it with another.” 

The chief reason for the change in the standard of 
life of people in the comparatively brief time of a 
hundred years has been due almost entirely to the 
introduction of machinery. The coming of farm 
machinery has had a marked effect upon the life of 
the farmer. How much easier it is for the body and 
how much more stimulating to the mind for a man 
to sit on a modern harvester and drive the team than 
it 1s to work all day with bended back swinging a 
cradle. 

Within the memory of men now alive the working 
day of farmers in the field was often as long as sixteen 
hours. Now because of the use of machinery, a day 
seldom exceeds ten hours. 

No more distressing picture was ever painted by 
any poet than “The Man With the Hoe,” written by 
Edwin Markham: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
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This was written about and applied to the peasant 
farmers of the old world. The picture never fitted the 
American farmer. Even here, thanks to modern 
machinery, the farmer no longer “leans upon his hoe,” 
nor “gazes on the ground.” His occupation has 
changed from that of menial drudgery to one of the 
most complicated, skillful and interesting trades or 
professions. Modern mechanical equipment has 
decreased the number of men and women needed to 
produce the same results on the farms and in the farm 
homes and in releasing these contributes to the devel- 
opment of other fields of human endeavor which are 
necessary for the welfare and happiness of all society. 

Great as has been the development of mechanical 
equipment, still wider fields open ahead. At the close 
of the quarter century in 1925, agriculture stands on 
the brink of another era of mechanical progress 
through the application and development of electrical 
power. As the past twenty-five years may be called 
the era of the gas engine, so will the next twenty-five 
receive its power and light from electrical energy. 


CHAPTER V 
ELECTRICITY—THE Horr or THE FUTURE 


4 Pa it requires only about a quarter of our 
working population to do our agricultural work, 
and each worker, although laboring less hours than his 
father, cares for an average of at least thirty-five acres. 
In 1850, considerably more than half of the workers of 
America were engaged in agriculture, and one person 
at that time cared for an average of only twelve acres 
of crops. This speaks well for the efficiency of the 
American farmer. The progress has been due to the 
use of farm machinery and the rapid advance in recent 
years is a result of the application of power on the 
farm. 

As pointed out in the preceding chapter, the past 
twenty-five years have seen the most remarkable 
mechanical development of all time and the basis of 
the tremendous progress that has been made mech- 
anically has been the application of power through 
means of the gas engine. The next twenty-five years 
will see this progress continued through the applica- 
tion of electrical energy. 

Secretary Jardine of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is authority for the statement that in 
1924 the work on our six and one-half million farms 
was done by ten and a half million workers, who 
employed close to fifty million horse power at a cost of 
approximately three billion dollars. This may be an 
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earful of big statistics, but they are interesting in 
showing the tremendous influence upon progress made 
by the substitution of power for human effort. 

The Secretary, in a recent speech, says further on 
this interesting subject of power on the farm: 

“The use of mechanical power in agriculture began 
about 1870. It progressed but slightly until 1890, 
when the use of steam engines for threshing began to 
increase rapidly. The use of gas engines also was 
begun at about this time, while the beginning of the 
utilization of electric power followed a few years later. 
In the period from 1890 to 1924, the primary horse 
power used on farms practically doubled, while the 
area In crops increased only about 50 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that, while the amount of animal 
power used has increased but slightly during this 
period, the amount of mechanical power used has 
increased from less than two million horse power in 
1890 to about twenty-eight million in 1924. 

“Obviously the application of power to agriculture is 
of importance both to the agricultural industry and 
to the public in general. In this era the progress of 
a nation, both economically and socially, may be meas- 
ured to a considerable extent by the amount of power 
it uses per capita. If one of the industries of a nation 
is handicapped in the fullest utilization of its power, 
not only that industry but the whole nation will feel 
the effects of this handicap. : 

“Agriculture, because of its organization and the 
nature of its work, has not been enabled to utilize its 
power with the same degree of efficiency as have most 
other industries. It is possible, however, that the use 
of electrical power in the future may in part overcome 
this difficulty.*** 
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“The next step, the adaptation of electricity as a 
means of power transmission, represented perhaps an 
even more important epoch in our industrial progress 
than the development of either steam or gas power. 
Electricity has not only greatly increased the possibili- 
ties of the efficient application of power and the con- 
venience of utilizing it, but has greatly broadened the 
field in which power can be applied.” 

The possibilities in the use of electrical power are 
many because the sources of natural power that can 
produce electrical energy are almost unlimited. For 
example, the state of Maine in 1925 voted on a propo- 
sition so far-reaching in its possibilities that it is 
almost beyond Man’s understanding. The tides in the 
Bay of Fundy on the upper coast of Maine rise from 
fifty-five to sixty feet and the waters rush in and out 
with the flood and ebb tides with tremendous power 
and velocity. An engineer conceived the scheme of 
damming in these great tides between the flood and 
ebb, keeping the dams open when the tide rushes in 
and closing them before the water goes out. 

When the dams are completed, the head of water 
rushing through turbines in the dams to the level 
below will generate more than seven times as much 
electricity as is now used in the whole state of Maine, 
more than four times what can be generated by the 
government’s immense plant at Muscle Shoals, and 
about half as much power as Niagara Falls itself. 
This electrical energy can be distributed practically 
at least three hundred miles all through New Eng- 
land, and it is predicted that this cheap source of 
power will revive all New England’s industry. 

None of the states have begun to realize the pos- 
sibilities of developing electrical power from the 
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waters within their borders. For example, Roy G. 
Finch, State Engineer of New York, estimates that it 
is possible to get three million horse power more than 
is being developed at present from the water power 
of this state. Mr. Finch says that there are three 
great sources of water power for electrical energy in 
New York, which are the interior streams, the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence Rivers. There are many inland 
streams in New York, and the same is true of other 
states, where additional power could be developed if 
the natural flow of the streams were regulated. In 
New York, according to Finch, 500,000 horse power 
could be had from this source alone. We have not 
begun to use the electrical power possibilities from 
Niagara which could yet be secured without destroy- 
ing the scenic beauty of the Falls. There are more 
than 1,000,000 unused horse power going to waste 
in the St. Lawrence River. 

In the words of Mr. Finch: “The State of New 
York for over twenty years has been studying water 
power development but during all of these years mil- 
hons of tons of coal have been consumed to produce 
power required in this state which could have been 
produced by water.” 

General discussion is up in many of the states where 
there is much natural water power on the policy of 
whether the electrical energy from water power shall 
be publicly or privately operated. Those who believe 
in public ownership and operation feel that it is unsafe 
to grant long time leases to power companies and that 
in so doing the people will lose control of water power 
—their last natural resource. The majority of opinion 
in most states, however, is against government opera- 
tion, either state or national. American experiments 
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in the public operation of utilities have been rather 
disastrous and disheartening. It is pretty well demon- 
strated that private operation sufficiently controlled 
and regulated is best. 

A recent survey by the United States Department 
of Agriculture gives some very interesting results as 
to the total amount of horse power used on the farms 
in the United States. According to this report, the 
total primary power utilized in agriculture is 49,180,- 
000 horse power divided as follows: 


Horse Power Per Cent 
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It may be of interest to compare the primary power 
used in agriculture with that in other industries which 
is estimated from the best authentic sources to be as 


follows: 
Horse Power 
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It may be a surprise to some to note that more 
power is needed to run the American farms than 
to operate the plants of all the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the nation. 

It will be seen from the above figures that of all 
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the energy needed to operate the farms of the United 
States comparatively little has as yet been furnishd 
by electricity. Twenty-five years from now, or even 
much sooner, these figures will be reversed and the 
energy furnished by electrical power will more than 
equal all of the remainder. 

The next big advance in the use of electric light and 
power will be on the farms. So far the emphasis has 
nearly all been put on city distribution of electrical 
energy. There are 26,219,000 homes in America and 
of these more than 50 per cent are now using elec- 
tricity. But of the American farms, it is doubtful 
whether more than 15 per cent are equipped to use 
electrical current in any form. 

Kirkpatrick found in 1921 in a study of 402 farm 
homes that a total of 9 per cent were using electricity. 
Of these, 5 per cent were buying electrical current and 
4 per cent were using farm plants. However, rapid 
gains have been made since 1921 and without actual 
figures it is unsafe to make a guess as to the amount 
of electricity now being used on farms. 

In the state of Alabama a survey of the situation 
showed that in the two years, 1924 to 1926, the miles 
of rural lineage grew from 38.9 to 183.3 and the num- 
ber of rural customers from 240 to 1,796. Similar 
figures from other states show even greater percentages 
of gains. 

In the application of electrical power on the farm, 
there are many problems still to be solved. Unfor- 
tunately, no one has yet invented a storage battery 
that will hold large quantities of electrical energy at 
small cost. The gas engine never would have had its 
day in our mechanical age had there been a practical 
storage battery. 


(Above) Great streams constitute one of the important sources 
of power. Harnessed by dams, the water is made to operate gen- 
erators that produce electric energy. 

(Center) This electric energy is transmitted to distant points 
for use. Here, a line passes through the country, and a local dis- 
tribution line leads from it. 

(Lower) The current finally reaches the farm, where it is 
reduced in voltage by the transformer on the pole to a voltage 
suitable for use in the house and barn. 
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Another difficulty that is holding up the rapid use 
of electricity, particularly on the farm, is the problem 
of transmission, that is, getting it to the farmers. In 
the city, houses, offices and manufacturing users of 
electricity are close together. In the country, the 
isolated farmsteads so increase the cost of transmis- 
sion lines as to put it beyond the reach of farmer users 
in, many cases. The answer to this will be found when 
the farmers have sufficient electrical appliances in their 
homes, barns and field machinery to make them large 
enough users of electricity to justify lines to their 
farms. 

Unfortunately, as yet, there is comparatively little 
electrical farm equipment available. Manufacturers 
of equipment have been waiting for the power com- 
panies to get the current to the farms while the power 
companies are held up because the farmers do not 
have equipment to use the power. 

However, in the last two or three years of the 
quarter century, all parties have been trying to find 
practical solutions for the various problems for obtain- 
ing electrical power on the farms. National and state 
committees representing farmers, state colleges, 
departments of agriculture, manufacturers of electrical 
equipment and the power companies themselves, have 
been appointed and have held constructive meetings 
which are sure to result eventually in solving the dif- 
ficulties of applying electricity on the farm. 

Also, considerable progress has been made recently 
in the demonstration of electrical farms. The electric 
farm exposition at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in Janu- 
ary, 1925, is an example of one of these. This was an 
attempt to electrify completely a farmstead and to 
call attention to the numerous labor-saving electrical 
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appliances which are available to the farmer. The 
demonstration was under the direction of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture. 

Space will not permit listing all of the devices that 
were demonstrated on this electrical farm, but it is 
interesting and surprising to know how many such 
appliances are available. Without passing upon the 
practicability of any of them, I list below a few of 
the more important electrical devices that were in 
operation in this demonstration. 

In the home, there were an electric heater, electric 
hair drier, electric lights, electric fan, heating pad, 
violet ray, vibrator, curling iron, batteries, radio 
apparatus, battery charger, electric piano, cigar lighter, 
sewing machine, electric fireplace, cooker, wafile iron, 
stove, percolator, toaster, refrigerator, coffee mill, dish 
washer, range, vacuum cleaner, cake mixer, polisher, 
meat grinder, washing machine, electric mangle, flat 
iron, hot water heating system. In the milk house 
were bottle-washing machine, cream separator and 
cooler. The poultry house was equipped with electric 
time switch and brooder. 

The workshop had a bench grinder, soldering irons, 
forge with electric blower, drill press and grindstones. 
To make chores easier, the barn was furnished with 
milking machine, threshing machine, concrete mixer, 
electric grooming machine, clipping machine, feed 
grinder, potato grinder, exhaust fan, power hoist, 
ensilage cutter, bailing press and corn sheller. 

There were dozens of other smaller pieces of equip- 
ment, but the above will serve to show some of the 
possibilities for increasing the interest and reducing 
the drudgery of farm work when electrical power 
becomes cheaper and available on the average farm. 
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Lewis J. Taber, Master of the National Grange, in 
speaking recently on the subject, “Electrical Sunshine 
for Agriculture,” said: 

“Moses stood on a mountain top and saw the 
promised land. Great geniuses like Edison, Marconi 
and others have stood on mountain peaks of science 
and visioned the promised land of mechanical improve- 
ment and blessing. 

“Frequently the Prophet is not appreciated in his 
way, especially when he pictures changes beyond the 
vision of his fellows. I remember with pride, as just 
a little boy, the day that my father explained the 
opening of a new coal mine in our county and stated 
that I would live to see the day when, instead of ship- 
ping the dirty coal for heat and power, great power 
houses would be placed near the mine mouth and elec- 
trical current, clean, efficient, and economical, would 
be sent all over the county to light and heat our homes 
and businesses and to move our machinery. Upon tell- 
ing the boys in school what a prophet my father was, 
I was disappointed with the jeers, ‘He is not a prophet, 
he is just crazy.’ 

“Today a large power plant is located near the 
mine in question; a high tension line passes over the 
farm; the cows are milked, the buildings lighted and 
the household drudgery removed by electrical energy.” 

All of these suggestions are within the bounds of 
practical probability. When we get into the theory of 
what may develop in the applied uses of electricity in 
the coming years, the possibilities are beyond our 
imagination. All scientists know, for example, that 
the source of all energy and power is the sun. Enough 
heat energy of the sun is wasted on every acre of land 
during the summer to heat all of the buildings of the 
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farmstead during the winter and furnish many times 
more than enough power to do all of the farm work 
during the year. 

Then, also, there is that other possibility of the 
incomparable energy of the atom. There are many 
scientists who believe that the world is now approach- 
ing a turning point comparable in importance to the 
mechanical revolution of a century ago. That was 
the time when man found how to release the energy 
of coal and apply it to his machines. Scientists know 
that the atoms of all matter have within them a form 
of energy a million times as great as can now be 
secured from a similar weight of any kind of our 
present fuel. These scientists point out that when 
they find how to release and apply this energy there 
will be an over-turn of all of our present mechanical 
standards which in turn will fundamentally affect the 
destiny of mankind for all future time. 

In any case, just as power in the past has helped to 
reduce the number of farm workers, so it will continue 
in the future. We will need less and less farmers, but 
better ones. They will be, even more than their 
fathers have been, men of culture. Through the 
lightening of the work both on the farm and in the 
home, the men and women on the farm in the future 
will have more time for cultural and recreational 
pursuits and for participation in the public affairs of 
their time. 


CHAPTER VI 


PropucTION PROBLEMS AND THE Procress MApDE IN 
HanpbuinGe THem—lIs tHe FARMER EFFICIENT? 


1h the past quarter century there have been many 
new plant and animal diseases with which the 
farmer has had to contend and many of the older ones 
have become worse. What progress has the farmer 
made in controlling or eradicating these pests? What 
does he know and practice now regarding the handling 
of the soil, and the growing of his crops and caring for 
his animals that his father did not know? 

The best way to answer these questions is to review 
briefly the methods by which farmers and their allies 
—the colleges, departments of agriculture and experi- 
ment stations—have met a few specific problems of 
recent years. 

Let us consider first, for example, the great business 
of dairying. The American dairyman of today is 
infinitely better in many ways than the dairyman of 
any other time or country. During the twenty-five 
years we have seen the largest growth of our American 
cities and therefore the greatest development of the 
market for fluid milk. With this market have come 
stringent regulations for producing clean milk, regula- 
tions that so far as the farmer is concerned are rigidly 
enforced and now quite cheerfully practiced. 

It has not been so many years, however, since there 
was a good deal of “chocolate colored” milk. I have 
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Seen cows so plastered during the winter and spring 
when they were in the barn that it was practically 
impossible to take milk from them and out of the 
stable that was fit for human consumption. This con- 
dition has practically disappeared from all the great 
milk sheds surrounding the big cities, although there 
is still room for progress in those sections in which 
milk is produced for manufacturing purposes. 

Twenty-five years ago the larger number of farms 
did not have good milk-houses nor was ice used in the 
quick cooling of milk to keep down the bacteria count. 
Now both milk and ice-houses are found on practically 
every dairy farm. The stables are whitewashed and 
are bright and clean, and the milk, in most cases, is 
clean and good. 

Then, also, dairymen of today come much nearer 
than ever before to having their dairies on a business- 
like basis. The cows are better bred, are much better 
fed and cared for, cow-testing or dairy improvement 
associations are coming, pure-bred cows are increas- 
ing, and pure-bred bulls are becoming the rule rather 
than the exception. Effective campaigns are being 
waged against cattle diseases, and the labor and 
drudgery of chores are being reduced by increasing the 
number of milking machines and other stable equip- 
ment and by working in barns that have been built or 
re-arranged to save steps and labor. 

The older men who read this well know that good 
feeding, based on a study of rations, and of the individ- 
ual cow, was little practiced except among pure-bred 
breeders twenty-five years ago. Today, thanks to the 
state colleges, the farm bureaus, the farm papers, and 
the progressive spirit of the dairymen themselves, the 
average dairyman is quite likely to be a scientific 
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feeder. He knows what he is feeding and why. He 
studies his individual cow to give her the feed and the 
care to which her production entitles her. The change 
in the attitude of dairymen toward their business and 
their increasing desire to run their business on pro- 
gressive lines are shown by the growth of cow-testing 
associations in the United States. 

The first cow-testing association was organized in 
Michigan in 1905. Since that time, the number has 
gradually increased until in 1925 there were 732 asso- 
ciations having 18,677 members with 307,073 cows on 
test. To be sure, these associations represent only a 
small part of the total number of cows, but on the 
other hand, testing associations represent only a small 
fraction of the total amount of testing and careful 
feeding methods now practiced by dairymen, for the 
cow-testing association is only an indication of the 
general good dairy practices which dairymen are now 
using and which they did not employ twenty years 
ago. 

Progress is also indicated by the rapid strides which 
have been made in the campaign against bovine 
tuberculosis. This great cattle scourge bade fair at 
one time to ruin the entire American dairy industry. 
While the tuberculin test has been known for many 
years, its use was not organized and administered well 
enough any more than to hold tuberculosis in check, 
and in many states the disease was on the gain. In 
fact, most effective work has been done since 1918 
when the accredited herd plan and the area plan were 
adopted. The following figures show what an advance 
has been made in the control of tuberculosis in the 
seven years from 1918 to 1925: 17.5 per cent of the 
total area in the United States, containing 21.4 per 
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cent of the estimated cattle population of the whole 
nation, has either completed area tuberculosis eradica- 
tion or is now engaged in the campaign looking to that 
end. These figures only include the work up until 
April 1, 1925. Each month since has seen greater 
progress. 

The Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 1924 
shows that a total of 18,708,599 cattle were given the 
tuberculin test in the years 1917 to June 30, 1924. 
In New York State, results of the campaign have been 
even more remarkable and most of this work has been 
accomplished in the last two or three years of the 
quarter century since the adoption of the area plan. 
New York has 159,000 dairy herds, containing a little 
more than 2,000,000 cattle. Of this number, a total 
of 68,370 herds having 773,402 cows are either already 
accredited or are in the process of being tested. In 
other words, testing is already reaching close to one- 
half of the cattle of the state, and approximately one- 
fourth of New York’s great cow population has now 
been tuberculin tested, and the state has the largest 
number of accredited herds of any in the Union. 

During 1925 and the early months of 1926 great 
progress has been made in the Chicago milk shed in 
cleaning up bovine tuberculosis, but this action was 
forced by the city authorities demanding that only 
milk from tuberculosis-free cattle be sold in the city of 
Chicago. 

The fight against this cattle disease is an indication 
of the progressive, determined and efficient attitude 
of the dairyman himself and his allies, the depart- 
ments of agriculture, in overcoming what would seem 
at first to be almost insurmountable obstacles. Noth- 
ing that could be cited is any better proof that the 
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farmer and his business have advanced in recent years 
and are still in a fundamentally healthy condition than 
this campaign against tuberculosis. 

What about the fruit-grower? Is he a better farmer 
than his father before him? If he were not, he would 
not be long in the business, for in no kind of farming 
have the difficulties increased more rapidly than in 
fruit-growing. 

Thirty years ago, the average home orchard of any 
size throughout the East turned off at least every other 
year quite a good many barrels of first class apples, 
with practically no care whatever except the picking 
and packing. Today, it is a remarkable year when 
one can get a perfect barrel of apples out of any 
orchard that has not been sprayed and cared for with 
even more attention than the farmer gives to his other 
crops. 

Times have changed and the fruit-growers’ methods 
have changed and improved to meet them. Today, 
from the time that the man puts his young trees into 
the ground until he markets his crop years later, he 
must give care based on scientific knowledge and prin- 
ciples winter and summer to his orchard, if he is to 
get any results. The proper growing of a tree is a 
trade in itself to keep it pruned, to keep it the right 
shape, and to keep it cultivated. Then comes the 
almost constant job of spraying, starting before the 
blossoms and keeping on nearly until the harvest. 
If the grower packs his fruit himself, he must know 
and be able to practice the rather complicated sorting 
and grading rules required by law in most states, and 
especially required by the best markets. 

The fact is, the grading and packing of fruit are 
just about the most difficult problem that the grower 
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has. All that one needs to confirm the statement is to 
visit the New York wholesale market during the ship- 
ping season and see the literally astounding amount of 
poor fruit, poorly graded and packed, that the dealers 
have to contend with. No wonder good apples bring 
low prices when they are in such company. 

An instance of what poor grading and packing can 
do to a market has just come to hand at this writing. 
During the winter of 1927 there was a good market 
developed for New York barrelled apples in England. 
The English exporters now say, however, that if they 
can avoid it they never again will buy New York 
apples because the pack and quality were so poor. 

It is doubtful if the individual grower ever can be 
depended upon to market a high grade pack. Of 
course, hundreds of individuals do, but it only takes 
a few bad packs to destroy the confidence of the 
market in the fruit from a whole section—and there 
will always be a few growers who will yield to the 
temptation to try to sell poor quality fruit poorly 
graded and packed. The answer to this problem is 
cooperation. I think that the greatest service a coop- 
erative can render is not in price—badly as this is 
needed—but rather in standardizing a pack that the 
consumer will grow to know and desire. 

The commercial fruit-grower has always been an 
outstanding representative type of progressive farmer, 
but he is more so today than ever before. The meet- 
ings of the various fruit societies and organizations are 
attended by well dressed alert business farmers and 
are marked by the interest and the active part that 
each one who attends takes in the scientific discus- 
sions. The future is going to see more of this type 
and the elimination of the man who does not follow 
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scientific practices and who does not grow and pack 
high quality fruit. 

In the poultry business, also, a story of progress can 
be told. Probably in no part of farming are good 
practices more prevalent than in the poultry industry, 
and the remarkable thing is that most of these 
improved methods have come within the last few 
years. To farmers twenty-five years ago, a hen was 
just a hen. She laid a few eggs in the spring, pro- 
ceeded to set a good part of the summer and “to eat 
her head off”? during the fall and winter. Today, even 
on the average farm, the hens are mostly pure-bred 
and usually of one breed. Pullets begin laying in 
December and keep at it most of the year except for 
a time during a very late moulting period. Those 
that moult early or that stop laying for any other 
reason are culled from the flock and sold. 

Selection or culling was practically unknown as a 
general practice even fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Today it is quite general as are also good poultry feed- 
ing practices. Again we must thank the Farm 
Bureaus and Colleges of Agriculture for the leader- 
ship they have exerted in these good practices. 

The growth of the baby chick business is another 
remarkable development of recent years. On thou- 
sands of farms creating a new flock is no longer left 
to the old hen. The young chicks are either bought 
from the great farms that make a business of hatching 
them or else they are hatched in the home incubator. 
From the time they come out of the egg until they go 
to the butcher they receive scientific care in the way of 
rations, feeding methods and in housing. A develop- 
ment of interest is the use of electric lights during the 
fall and winter to lengthen the day of the hen to keep 
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her off of the roost, thereby increasing her feeding and 
laying capacity. 

Leaving the dairy, the orchards and the henhouse 
to go to the fields, we find here also that in growing 
his field crops the farmer of today has made con- 
siderable progress over the methods of his father. 
Perhaps the most remarkable change is in the use of 
improved machinery, often driven by power, in the 
field. 

My most unpleasant memory as a boy was in the 
long hours attached to the business end of a hoe. One 
has to go back only twenty or twenty-five years to 
find a large amount of the field work, on eastern farms 
anyway, done by hand. But there are no longer the 
hands of the hired men and the farmers’ sons to be 
had. They have gone away, and hand labor costs too 
much anyway. Machinery has taken the place of the 
old drudgery methods. Where the farmer trudged 
behind his plow or his one-horse cultivator, in a great 
many cases, he now rides, and instead of cultivating 
one row, he does two. 

In fact, the farmer now rides most of his tools. 
There are places on the steep hillsides where effec- 
tive modern machinery is not practical. It can also 
be said of many of those same hillsides that they are 
not worth working anyway. They should be aban- 
doned and planted to forests. 

In the hay field much has been done to hasten and 
make easier the task. More and more farmers are 
coming to feel that they can afford and must have a 
side delivery rake, the hay loader, and the horse fork. 
One of the outstanding signs of progress is the com- 
ing back of the clover fields and the increase in the 
alfalfa acreage. Clover was common in our grand- 
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father’s day before the land lost its fertility and the 
little lime that it held after the clearing of the forests. 
There followed a long period when it became increas- 
ingly harder all of the time to get a good stand of any 
legume. 

Then along came the teachings of the farm papers, 
the colleges, the Farm Bureaus, and the lime com- 
panies, to the effect that all that was needed to get 
clover or grow alfalfa on many soils was to sweeten 
the soil again through the use of lime, with the result 
that in the last ten years many farm lands have 
renewed their youth and their vigor through the 
application of lime and the growing of the good old 
clover and alfalfa. 

Every good farmer’s eyes brighten when he sees a 
good stand of clover or alfalfa for he knows that the 
legumes are the basis of good farming and that where 
they grow other crops will, the barns will be full, and 
dairying a success. It is encouraging, therefore, to 
know that each year the alfalfa acreage is constantly 
increasing. In New York, for example, there was in 
1900 only 5,000 acres of alfalfa. In 1910 this had 
increased to 35,000 acres; in 1920 to 120,000 acres, and 
five years more, in 1925, there were 208,000 acres of 
alfalfa in the state. Other states, particularly in the 
west, have long grown large acreages of alfalfa suc- 
cessfully. 

A. F. Gustafson, of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell, in commenting on alfalfa 
acreage, Says: 

“Tt will not be surprising if this acreage is doubled 
within the next decade. Over a period of years alfalfa 
gives a higher return per hour for human labor than 
any other field crop grown extensively in New York 
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State. While there is a large acreage not suited to iG 
nearly every dairy state has land capable of producing 
good alfalfa. On these lands, alfalfa produces more 
total nutrients than any other forage crop now grown 
and furnishes protein more cheaply than does the feed 
bag. 

“On the lands not adapted to alfalfa, clover can 
usually be grown economically with proper use of lime, 
manure and acid phosphate.” 

In the twenty-five years there has been an increase 
in the enemies that attack potatoes, the worst of which 
is the blight. But with this increase there has come 
also better knowledge on the part of the farmer in 
the general practice of treating his seed and of constant 
spraying to control bugs and blight. 

As the dairyman has come to a better and more 
judicious use of cattle feeds, so today the field man 
knows and uses his fertilizers more intelligently. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost by farmers from using 
wrong kinds and amounts of fertilizer. Today it is 
much more generally applied in quantity and kind to 
the actual needs of the soil and the crop. 

The modern farmer gives a great deal of attention 
in the purchase and selection of his seed for all of his 
crops and for the proper treatment of that seed for 
disease before he plants it. He well knows the futility 
of working a whole season to care for a crop when the 
seed was so poor or diseased that there was only half 
a stand. Certified seed associations are found in nearly 
all the states and much beneficial seed regulation legis- 
lation has been passed. 

While on this subject of production problems of 
the farmer and the progress that has been made in 
recent years, attention should be called to the 
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exhausted land problem. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the hilly and mountainous districts, that 
have been deserted in recent years, at least so far as 
any cultivated crop is concerned, because it did not 
pay to work them. There are thousands of more 
such acres that should be abandoned and will have 
to be before many years. Some of this land has 
only been partially abandoned or has been united 
with some nearby farm. Perhaps the hay is still 
being mowed and large tracts of it being used as 
pasture. 

Much has been said in regret over this deserted land 
and farms. To regret the desertion of such land is to 
shed useless tears, for the sooner land that does not 
pay to work is left to the forests, the sooner good land 
will begin to pay better returns. The old term “land 
poor” is a very apt and descriptive one! One of the 
troubles right now is that there are too many farmers 
land poor; that is, they own and try to work land 
that can never under any circumstances pay a living 
return. The problem was a little better in years past 
when labor was cheap and plentiful and it is true 
also that in earlier years this land still retained some 
of the fertility and some lime from original sources. 
But the soil was always shallow and a system of con- 
tinual cropping soon exhausted what little natural fer- 
tility it had. 

To be sure, it is a sad and desolate sight to walk 
or drive over certain sections of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states and note the thousands of acres 
of wild brush and weeds where once were meadows 
of a sort and homesteads of farm people. But in spite 
of our sentimental regret for the passing of some of 
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these fine old hill communities, we know that it was 
inevitable and in the way of progress. 

Another much discussed plan of farming from a 
production standpoint is corporation farming. How 
often city business men say that all agriculture needs 
is the formation of great corporations with successful 
managers, boards of directors, which would control 
and farm thousands of acres in one unit, where a large 
enough production would insure the best use of 
machinery, capital for the best stock and for the most 
efficient operation, the sale of products in carload 
quantities, and so on. 

The proposition certainly sounds well—on paper. 
But it is a strange fact that there have been many 
trials of corporation farming, the great majority of 
which have ended in bankruptcy. 

Farming more than any other occupation in the 
world, so far as production is concerned, is a par- 
ticularly individualistic occupation or business. Yes, 
it is more than this. It is a life as well as a business. 
Without the family, the interest, the advice and the 
actual work rendered by all the family members, farm- 
ing could not succeed. More than this, a general sys- 
tem of corporation farming in America would be one 
of the greatest calamities that could be imposed upon 
the nation, for it would reduce to a condition of 
peasantry the independent, individualistic thinking 
farmer who has contributed so much to the life of the 
country. 

Today it is not material compensation that keeps 
the farmer and his family on the land. It is-the love 
of country people for their environment. They work, 
and quite cheerfully, for small material returns know- 
ing that they receive a larger compensation in those 
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things which city folks cannot have. But once let 
them become the hirelings of a farm corporation, they 
would lose those unmeasurable compensations which 
the farmers now have together with their habits of 
constructive independent thought and action that 
have made the farm family the breeder of leaders in 
America. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CoMING oF CooPERATIVE MARKETING—IS IT 
SOUND? 


QO F all the factors that have changed the economic, 
social and spiritual life of the world in general and 
of the farmers in particular in the last quarter century, 
there has been none of more far-reaching importance 
than the growth of the cooperative movement. 

The greater part of this growth has been achieved 
within the past ten years. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is authority for the statement that 
of the approximate six and a half million farmers in 
the United States, one-fourth now market their pro- 
ducts through some form of cooperation, and the value 
of these crops so marketed in the year 1924 had 
reached the unthinkable sum of $2,500,000,000. 

In less than ten years farmers’ marketing organiza- 
tions have increased from 5,424 to 12,000 in the year 
1925. These associations cover practically every farm 
commodity and one or more of them are to be found 
in the great majority of farm communities of the whole 
nation. There were 40 federations, 80 centralized asso- 
ciations, 35 sales agencies, 50 bargaining associations 
and nearly ten thousand local associations. 

The number of associations marketing dairy pro- 
ducts increased from 1,600 to 2,200 between 1900 and 
1925; the number of associations handling grain from 
100 to 3,400; the number of livestock shipping asso- 
ciations from less than 100 to 1,800; fruit and 
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vegetable marketing associations from 100 to 1,300. 
There were also formed nearly 100 associations for 
marketing wool and seventy for marketing poultry and 
poultry products. 

Most of the associations and most of the members 
in 1925 were in the twelve north central states, the 
same as in 1900. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, New 
York, and California were strong cooperative states at 
the beginning of the century and still are, although 
Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina have become almost equally important in the 
cooperative movement. 

While not strictly a farm products marketing organ- 
ization, there was one kind of rural cooperative asso- 
ciation which succeeded particularly well from the 
start. These were the cooperative fire insurance com- 
panies. The cooperative insurance movement among 
farmers began some time in the 1820’s and has con- 
tinued to grow ever since, until at the present time 
these cooperative insurance companies cover close to 
$7,000,000,000 worth of property, and represent the 
largest cooperative movement in America. Most of 
these insurance associations have been well managed 
and have succeeded in giving their patrons safe insur- 
ance at a reasonable cost. They are having some dif- 
ficulties now because of the large number of farm 
fires. 

Another form of rural cooperation which has suc- 
ceeded is the farmers’ cooperative telephone lines. In 
1926 there were 17,500,000 telephones in the United 
States, about 3,000,000 of which were on farms. 
According to the 1920 Census, about 39 per cent of 
all farms have telephones, but of course only a part 
of these were cooperative. 
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In the year 1925, there were 50,000 cooperative 
telephone companies in rural districts. In the early 
days of the telephone, the only way that the people in 
a community could be sure of telephone service was 
by their getting together in a cooperative company. 
However, as private companies began to grow and offer 
good service, they rapidly took the place of the mutual 
companies. One of the reasons for this displacement 
is that the private companies are able to give long dis- 
tance service and local service more efficiently than 
can a poorly equipped farmers’ line. 

The most outstanding example of the early market- 
ing cooperative was the local cooperative creamery. 
This form of cooperation has hard going. There are 
few communities in dairy sections that have not had 
a cooperative creamery at one time or another. 
Unfortunately, most of these creameries have failed. 
Perhaps the chief reason for the failure was poor man- 
agement and the fact that it was impossible to get 
management which was fully capable of managing the 
creamery and also had the time and ability to market 
the product. 

Another reason for the failure of the local coopera- 
tive creamery was the tremendous competition and 
pressure brought upon it by private companies which, 
in the early days, used every means known to com- 
petitive trade to make the farmers lose confidence in 
their own organization and return to the dealer. 

A few of such creameries have been able to stand 
for several years because their patrons and managers 
have learned the strict business methods necessary for 
success. They have, therefore, been able to pay their 
members as well as or better than any competitive 
dealer. 
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In 1913, the state of Minnesota had 614 cooperative 
creameries. In 1921 this had grown to 645, which 
made 67.1 per cent of all the butter in the state. 
These creameries learned the lesson that it was impos- 
sible for them to meet competition as individual units 
so they formed the Minnesota Cooperative Creameries 
Association with a central selling agency for the local 
creameries. 

According to James E. Boyle, author of “Coopera- 

tion in the United States,” the farmers of Kansas in 
the 1880’s had a great spell of enthusiasm in building 
cooperative creameries. Between 1885 and 1900 they 
built nothing less than five hundred such creameries, 
costing on the average of four thousand dollars each. 
The individual farmers soon became tired of patroniz- 
ing thelr own creameries and when their milk and 
butter were withdrawn from the plants the farmers 
who remained were left with these useless plants on 
their hands, with a total loss of more than two mil- 
lion dollars. 
. Perhaps one reason why marketing cooperation 
among farmers was not a success up until 1900 was the 
fact that the farmers themselves were not ready for it. 
It requires about so much bitter experience for any 
people to be willing to accept, work for, and support 
any great innovation. 

But from 1900 on, the farmer began to be impressed 
with the situation which, no matter how hard he 
worked, or how much money he invested, brought him 
too little return for his labor and his capital. The 
inefficient marketing system which the farmer had in 
1900 and still has to a deplorable extent, is the result 
that, like Topsy, “just grew” in a haphazard way 
without the attempt on anybody’s part to regulate it 
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or make it more efficient. The average dealer did not 
care how poorly the marketing system functioned from 
the standpoint of either the farmer or the consumer 
as long as he made a profit. Even if he did care, no 
one dealer could have done anything alone to improve 
the system. 

The early pioneer farmer had no marketing prob- 
lems. His farm, his family and himself were sufficient 
unto themselves. Maybe a few times a year he went 
to a distant village or settlement to get a few staples, 
but for the most part he grew the necessities for his 
family on his own farm, and the women manufactured 
them in that good old-fashioned laboratory, the farm 
kitchen. 

Soon, however, he began to have a surplus; hence 
the need of a market. As the years came on, this 
surplus grew and he became more and more of a spe- 
cialist, growing things which were particularly adapted 
to his farm and which he himself liked to produce best. 
As the cities grew, they kept reaching out for this 
surplus and dealers sprang up here and there to bar- 
gain with the farmers for their products and to resell 
them to other dealers in the cities. 

Thus in time we came to have a cumbersome, inef- 
ficient and costly marketing system. For years farmers 
tolerated it, perhaps complaining about it bitterly to 
one another but doing nothing to change it. The 
farmers’ very independence stood in the way of 
actively solving the marketing problem. American 
farmers have made much of their independence. They 
are right in doing so, but certainly there was little 
independence in a marketing system that gave the 
dealer the power to compel the farmers to sign on 
the dotted line of the contract for the sale of their 
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milk, and that did not give them the power to dot 
an “i” or cross a “t” in that contract. They had to 
sign the contract, however, and accept the ruinously 
low price or have no market whatever for their milk. 

This system of marketing continued to grow and 
pile up its agencies, most of which operated against 
the farmers, until conditions on the farms grew intoler- 
able. More than anything else, perhaps, the poor mar- 
keting of American farm products has driven good 
farmers into other occupations. 

Let us consider for a moment conditions in the dairy 
industry. In 1916, the New York State Legislature 
appointed a joint legislative committee to make a 
careful study of the dairy marketing conditions in 
New York State. This committee, with Senator 
Charles W. Wicks as chairman, held sittings in all 
parts of the state and in New York City and 
made a very careful and thorough investigation of 
milk marketing conditions. In its report the Com- 
mittee said: 

“The Committee is of the opinion and accordingly 
reports that during a period of several years the dairy 
farmer, laboring industriously and thriftily as he 
might, was not able to procure such reasonable price 
from the sale of dairy products in this State as to earn 
a fair labor and invested capital return. If the pro- 
ducers are unable to secure a fair labor return, the 
industry must necessarily decay in this State, resulting 
in higher prices to the consumer for corresponding 
products brought from distant fields or countries to 
which other and equally favorable markets are more 
- accessible. The consumer can only be assured of an 
abundant supply of these necessary products, and the 
State can only retain this important industry within 
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its borders, ensuring present food and future fertility 
of our soil, by endeavoring to bring about such condi- 
tions as will provide to the producer a fair and rea- 
sonable return for his labor and invested capital. That 
the dairy farmer was unable to earn a fair and ade- 
quate return in the industry during several years past 
was conclusively established, in the judgment of this 
Committee, by abundant evidence in practically every 
farming community in this State.” 

This statement could have been written with equal 
truth for every dairy section of the United States. But 
farmers needed no legislative committee to tell them 
what they already knew from bitter experience. 

Near the beginning of the new century, the farmers 
in the New York milk shed attempted to correct the 
milk marketing situation by the organization of a 
marketing cooperative known, as The Five States Asso- 
ciation. Attempt was made to negotiate with the 
dealers. This failed, whereupon the Association tried 
to withhold the milk of its members from the city 
markets. This attempt was made in the spring of the 
year, during the surplus season, and it failed. In 
addition to the strike being called at the wrong time 
of the year, the failure was also due to the fact that 
the farmers themselves had as yet not enough bitter 
experience to convince them of the necessity of stand- 
ing together in cooperation. 

So far as milk marketing was concerned, little prog- 
ress was made for several years after the failure of 
the Five States Association. Various smaller attempts 
were made by the farmers to negotiate with the dealers 
but farmers’ committees were not received at all by 
the milk dealers or were not given serious attention by 
the middlemen who saw little or no reason for cutting 
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down their own profits by increasing the prices to 
farmers. 

In every dairy section there were some far-seeing 
and public-spirited farm leaders, however, who never 
became discouraged and who saw the necessity of farm 
organization. Some of these men, chiefly from Orange 
County, New York, organized the Dairymen’s League 
in 1907. The organization grew slowly and up to 1916 
had only a comparatively few half-hearted members. 

Early in 1916, the milk producers around Elgin and 
Chicago, Illinois, organized in the Chicago Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and, being unable to negotiate a 
fair price with the dealers, declared a strike and with- 
held their milk from the Chicago market. For the first 
time in the history of American agriculture the farmers 
won, and this gave great encouragement to the coop- 
erative movement throughout America. 

In September of the same year, the dairymen of the 
New York milk shed in the Dairymen’s League 
declared that they would not accept the prices offered 
by the dealers for the fall and winter milk, and set 
their own prices on their product. The dealers refused 
to pay the prices established by the League and on 
October 1 the League farmers struck. The strike 
lasted two weeks. Each day more farmers joined and 
more milk was withheld from the city. At the end of 
the two weeks, the dealers surrendered and paid the 
prices demanded by the farmers. 

These two fights by dairymen around the two 
largest milk consuming centers of the country gave the 
whole cooperative movement an impetus that it had 
never had before. 

There were in 1924 about thirty large marketing 
organizations handling milk and dairy products alone, 
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most of which had been organized since 1916, around 
nearly every large milk-consuming center in the 
United States. There was a total of more than 200,- 
000 farmers who were members of these milk-market- 
ing organizations, and their organizations did an 
approximate business of $400,000,000 a year. 

After the League’s success in 1916, it made a 
phenomenal growth in membership so that by 1919 
it had close to 100,000 members, comprising a very 
large majority of all of the milk producers of the 
metropolitan milk shed. Following the war and the 
subsequent closing down of the export trade, many 
dealers, particularly the manufacturers, refused to take 
milk of League members, and the League found itself 
unable to dispose of the milk of a large number of its 
members. 

Because of this, it was obliged to re-organize from 
a straight sales cooperative to a marketing organiza- 
tion in position to build plants and to manufacture the 
milk which it could not sell in fluid form. As a result 
of this re-organization, requiring the signing of new 
contracts by members, not all of the old League mem- 
bers joined and many have cancelled since so that the 
League at the present time is handling the milk of 
only about 30,000 farmers. But even at this, its total 
sales to dealers and from its manufacturing operations 
amounted in their fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, 
to more than $65,000,000. The present membership 
seems fairly well satisfied and the League is still the 
dominant factor in the marketing of dairy products in 
the New York milk shed. 

While cooperative history was being made by the 
dairymen, other farmers were busy also. One of the 
most striking examples of success has been made by 
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the California Fruit-Growers’ Exchange. Here again 
necessity was the mother of organization. Fruit- 
growers on the western coast were faced with a surplus 
and with the necessity of getting their products across 
the continent to the eastern markets or of going out 
of business. In 1905 they organized the California 
Fruit-Growers’ Exchange, for the purpose of grading, 
packing and selling their fruit. 

According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in 1924 this Association had about two 
hundred local packing houses federated into twenty 
district exchanges and the twenty district exchanges 
were further federated into the general Exchange at 
Los Angeles. The Association has succeeded in 
improving the quality of the fruit marketed and in 
reducing the costs of marketing. Part of the saving 
was because they reduced the number of varieties of 
oranges from thirty to less than five; part has come 
through an increased volume of business and the econo- 
mies from wholesale operation. During the season 
of 1924-25, the Exchange handled 75.4 per cent of the 
total California citrus fruit crop, or 37,258 carloads, 
amounting to $70,2386,507.02. 

Among the more recent developments in cooperative 
marketing has been the setting up of fifteen large- 
scale cotton marketing associations. The first of these 
was formed in 1921 and the last in 1924. The asso- 
ciations at the close of 1925 had nearly 300,000 mem- 
bers and sales for that crop season are estimated at 
$150,000,000. 

Wheat growers in the Pacific northwest began form- 
ing wheat pools in 1920. Later the growers in the 
mid-western states created similar organizations. The 
northwestern associations were short-lived, but nine 
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pools, one each in Minnesota, Indiana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, served 85,000 growers during 1925, han- 
dling 16,800,000 bushels of wheat which was sold for 
$25,000,000. 

Since 1920 a cooperative milk marketing association 
with 66,000 members and with yearly sales of $65,000,- 
000 has been put in operation. Furthermore, 450 local 
creameries in Minnesota and Wisconsin have formed 
a federation for marketing and merchandising butter. 
The business handled by this federation in 1925 
amounted to nearly $40,000,000. 

Seven large-scale tobacco associations functioning 
during part of 1925 reported nearly 300,000 members. 
Tobacco of the 1924-25 crop to the amount of 430,- 
000,000 pounds was received. 

In 1917 livestock sales agencies began operating on 
the Omaha and St. Joseph livestock markets. The 
following year an agency was set up at the Sioux City 
market. By 1925, 26 such agencies were functioning 
on 20 markets. In that year they handled over 10,000,- 
000 animals which were sold for $280,000,000. 

Among the other large-scale enterprises formed dur- 
ing the latter part of the quarter century were sales 
agencies for marketing wool direct to the spinners. 
Such farmer-controlled enterprises have been put to 
work in Oregon, Montana and Ohio. Each associa- 
tion serves wool growers for several states. 

Large marketing organizations have been created 
by the poultry producers of the Pacific Coast and by 
the farmers of Minnesota, Ohio and Missouri. 

Mention should be made of some very successful 
buying organizations which have for their purpose the 
purchase of supplies for use on the farm and in the 
farm home. One of the most outstanding of these is 
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the Cooperative Grange-League-Federation Exchange, 
with headquarters at Ithaca, New York. This organ- 
ization buys seeds, fertilizers and feeds for farmers 
and its success is shown by the fact that it increased 
its sales of dairy feeds from 28,000 tons in 1922 to 
117,000 in 1926. There were about twenty coopera- 
tive buying organizations in 1925 and their total pur- 
chases exceeded $40,000,000. 

In 1924, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture made a survey of cooperative organizations in the 
United States. The returns from this survey are by 
no means complete, for it is always impossible to get 
full replies in a survey of this kind, but at the end 
of March, 1924, the Department had received reports 
from 10,160 associations. The table below will give 
the reader some idea of the great growth of the coop- 
erative movement during the past ten years. 


Estimated number of Estimated Business 


Kind members, April, 1924 
CE ab BOM tea ak he by eh tect Viele Gigs Sie SP Laine Se 250,000 $ 100,000,000 
AIT OE TOOVECERN 4). 25 iio siti scalela Ste elerela' alles 200,000 400,000,000 
Fruits and Vegetables io. ous ees 200,000 300,000,000 
CAPEUITE otis Hal Moa he Nae IO POCO Sanaa 400,000 600,000,000 
BAVC GOR RS Lor ay Liga holo canny (0) Bs ee 250,000 250,000,000* 
Jas as UID a esa NEM OE EG AUR le 50,000 50,000,000 
Poultry and poultry products .......... 15,000 50,000,000 
PR OCC sR RUNS LERMAN UT cae 2) 290,000 150,000,000 
VOR Winer etka, csi Eien ACID MRIS iu Vcd as ON 50,000 20,000,000 
Miscellaneous selling ....0..4....0..5..6.. 70,000 160,000,000 
Merchandise (farmers’ stores) .......... 150,000 50,000,000 
Collective: Duying 0) wer ees Se, 100,000 70,000,000 


Total 2,025,000 $2,200,000,000* 


The United States Department of Agriculture states 
that in 1925 there were more than twelve thousand 
cooperative organizations of some size in the United 


* Not including $200,000,000 of business by cooperative selling 
agencies in 19 live-stock terminal markets. 
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States. Of these more than five thousand have been 
organized since 1916. The same authority also states 
that more than a thousand cooperatives failed or went 
out of business in the ten years from 1913 to 1923. 

That leads us to our next subject, what are some of 
the problems to be solved and some of the principles 
that must be used to solve them in cooperative work, 
and what about the future that lies ahead in coopera- 
tive marketing? Has there been enough experience 
developed so that we can feel with some assurance that 
farmers’ organization is the way out in bringing to 
the farmers better prices for their products? 

Without a doubt the largest limiting factor to 
progress in cooperative marketing is the lack of enough 
good leaders. Also this one problem has been more 
responsible than any other factor for such a large death 
rate among the new associations. There seems to have 
been enough leaders of the evangelical type who have 
been able to arouse enthusiasm among farmers for 
organizing and joining associations, but the test comes 
when these associations settle down to business and 
when the members thereof begin to look to them for 
real tangible results. 

Unlike corporation business, it takes two kinds of 
leaders in a successful cooperative. One kind, which 
understands the viewpoints of the members, can sym- 
pathize with their problems, knows how to keep their 
confidence and to keep them in line back of the coop- 
erative movement. This kind of leader, however, not 
very often has enough business training and ability 
to handle the real business of the cooperative in the 
great competition which always arises with other 
business. 

The coldly analytical business manager may be able 
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to make the organization show a profit after a time, 
but while he is getting the business under way, with- 
out the other type of leadership, the farmers lose con- 
fidence and interest and drift out of the organization 
back to the old individual way of doing business. 

The evangelical type of leader has been responsible 
for over-developing the cooperative movement and for 
encouraging farmers to expect too much from it. 
When the business test comes later, these farmers who 
had come in with the belief that the cooperative was 
going to solve all of their troubles become disap- 
pointed and fall out, or at least become over-critical 
of what the organization is able to accomplish. 

It is true also that these enthusiastic leaders were 
responsible for the organization of too many coopera- 
tives and their formation where there was no real 
chance of making them pay, and especially the organ- 
ization of too many before enough business leaders 
could be developed or obtained to manage them. 

Also, as in any great movement, some of the leaders 
who have arisen have been attracted by the glamor, 
by the salaries which were better than those they had 
obtained heretofore, and by the power and influence 
which the leadership of a rapidly growing cooperative 
promised. In other words, the new cooperative move- 
ment has, in some cases, at least, attracted mediocre 
men for selfish purposes rather than the better type 
who had the real ability to make a success of the work. 
However, such leaders have been the exception and 
for the greater part the leadership has been honest, 
has had ability, and a willingness to make personal 
sacrifices to advance the welfare of the organization. 
Cooperative organizations fail for lack of both type of 
leaders. 
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Perhaps next to the problem of leadership comes the 
one of personal responsibility of the individual mem- 
bers. Referring to the subject of leadership just dis- 
cussed, it would be practically impossible for a selfish 
officer of poor ability to obtain or hold a position in a 
cooperative organization very long providing the mem- 
bership would take enough interest to elect the right 
kind of man in the first place, or having elected the 
wrong kind, to throw him out when his inefficiencies 
were evident. 

There is something in the attitude of the average 
citizen toward the public servant, whether he be in the 
government or in a cooperative organization, which 
makes “everybody’s job nobody’s job.” The greatest 
handicap to good government and to good cooperative 
management is the lack of responsibility of the citizen 
or member. To be sure, he will meet with his neighbor 
and engage in a long and bitter tirade against the pub- 
lic officer, or about the short-comings of his coopera- 
tive organization but the very man who complains the 
loudest is usually the one who fails to vote, or to 
attend the meetings of his organization to make the 
changes which he complains about. 

As stated above, the farmers of America now own 
millions of dollars worth of property in their coopera- 
tives. Yet they have not accepted this personal own- 
ership in the same way that they have for their 
machinery, their cattle or their land. When the 
farmer’s horse gets sick, he sits up all night trying to 
diagnose the trouble and correct it. But when his 
cooperative falls ill, even though he may have hun- 
dreds of dollars of his own money invested, he lets the 
other fellow, whether he is capable or not, take the 
responsibility for it. In the last two or three years, 
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there have been some signs of developing responsibility 
cn the part of the members toward their organization — 
and this, in my opinion, is the best insurance for the 
future success of the farmers’ marketing movement. 
Another perplexing problem which the marketing 
organizations have as yet been unable to settle is the 
man on the outside who refuses to join. The most 
unfortunate situation of the whole cooperative move- 
ment has been the feeling of bitterness that has devel- 
oped in thousands of communities among neighbors 
who often have lived together in fellowship and 
friendship for a lifetime, one of whom is a member 
of some farmers’ organization and the other who is 
actively opposed to it. It is a hopeful sign that this 
feeling is now dying out. The farmer member has 
been to blame for a good deal of it. Instead of rea- 
soning in a friendly way with his neighbor, too often 
there have been bitter criticism and the calling of 
names. When one wishes to trade horses with a man, 
one does not begin by calling that man names. We 
need a little more of the horse trading spirit on the 
part of both members and non-members to work out 
this problem of better markets for farm products. 
That the non-member is a great drawback to the 
progress of cooperation is of course true. The mem- 
ber feels that his organization sets the basic price and 
pays the cost of organization while the man on the 
outside often gets better prices than he does for the 
same quality products. In many cases, one reason. for 
the large proportion of farmers who have not yet 
joined cooperatives is the rigid contracts which many 
cooperatives have asked their members to sign. It is 
a question whether the whole movement would not 
have been further along if simpler contracts had been 
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used and if there had been more of a spirit of con- 
cession and compromise on the part of everybody 
concerned. 

Another question that has been argued bitterly for 
the past ten years, and still is not settled, is local 
versus central control or management of cooperatives. 
Speaking generally, there are two types of cooperative 
organizations. One is where practically all of the con- 
trol is in the local, and the other is where the control 
rests with the central organization. 

There are many good arguments for both types. 
Plenty of local control insures more interest on the 
part of the members and more democracy in the man- 
agement. A strong management makes for more rapid 
action, for the insistence of general standardization of 
quality of the product, and in general for concerted 
action when such action is needed. 

In my opinion, neither extreme will make for 
ultimate success. The individual cooperative cream- 
eries and other local units—literally thousands of 
which have been started within the last fifty years 
and most of which have failed—are an extreme 
example of local control without any concerted 
action with other cooperatives handling the same 
product. 

The history of our own government under the 
Articles of Confederation immediately following the 
Revolution is a good example of local control carried 
to excess. During this time, from the close of the 
Revolution to Washington’s election in 1789, every 
state thought it was sufficient unto itself. Congress 
was more or less of a joke, there was no executive 
department of the national government, and so strong 
was the rivalry and the hatred of one state for another 
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that the new nation had almost as much trouble as it 
did during the actual days of the Revolution. As you 
know, conditions finally became so bad that the 
United States Constitution was written, an executive 
department established, and Washington elected as 
the first President. 

In our own government we have the best type of 
model for any large cooperative to follow. Under the 
Constitution, every locality in every state is supreme 
in its own authority except for a comparatively few 
definite powers which it has delegated to the central 
government. The United States, under the Constitu- 
tion, cannot interfere with the rights of any states 
except on certain principles which are laid down very 
plainly in the United States Constitution. In other 
words, our government is an example of the middle 
of the road between too strong central control and too 
much local control. 

The local cooperatives which are simply federated 
with other cooperatives will be likely to fail unless 
they have given central management a few strong 
definite principles on which it is free to act. But those 
principles should be few in number and they should 
be plainly stated. In all other matters, the locals 
should be supreme. 

Another necessary policy of cooperative marketing 
is that of being frank with the membership. It has 
long been an established American business principle 
that success depends on secrecy. When strong com- 
petition exists, there is some argument for this, for if 
your plans and policies fall into your competitors’ 
hands before you are ready to execute them, you are 
at a disadvantage. On the other hand, this principle 
has been carried much too far and the policy of frank- 
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ness is being rapidly developed in the last few years 
in corporate business. In fact, one of the hopeful signs 
of the times is that the cooperative spirit is rapidly 
invading the whole business world. 

However, whether or not absolute frankness is or is 
not necessary in regular business, it most certainly is 
in cooperative work for the whole fabric is built upon 
confidence of the membership, and that confidence 
cannot be maintained unless the membership knows 
fully what its organization is doing. 

Another perplexing problem that has bothered the 
leadership of cooperatives is the problem of disabusing 
the member’s mind that he is going to get something 
for nothing just because he joined the organization. 
The best cooperative organization in the world, or 
the best marketing methods of any kind, will never 
take the place of good efficient production methods. 
Neither can an organization for any great length of 
time hold the price of any product above the level 
established by the regular law of supply and demand. 
An organization can assure the farmer that no dealer 
or anyone else can interfere with the law of supply 
and demand to the farmer’s detriment. 

No price fixing agency of any kind, whether it be 
the farmer’s own organization or the government itself, 
can put a price above where the supply and demand 
would naturally establish it without such price fixing 
being a boomerang in the long run. Whenever you 
dam up a river, you may expect a later flood. The 
production of milk or corn, and the production of hats 
are two different propositions. You can shut down 
a factory; you cannot shut down the farms when there 
are millions of farmers in the same business. 

Therefore, whenever you fix the price of any farm 
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product, where it will begin to pay a profit to the 
poor farmers as well as the good ones, you will have 
an over-supply of that product as soon as the seasons 
roll around, just as certain as you may expect the sun 
to rise regularly in the East. 

Farmers, when they joined cooperative o:ganiza- 
tions, were led to believe that prices were to be fixed. 
No organization was able to do this for any length of 
time—hence disappointment and criticism. 

What can an organization do, as to price? It can 
assure the farmer a square deal, and his share of the 
price established by the law of supply and demand. 
More than this, it can through the teachings of stand- 
ardization and better quality materially raise its mem- 
bers’ return for their products. 

The problem then of cooperatives, so far as price 
is concerned, is first to standardize the product and 
improve the quality, and then second, to put that 
quality product on the market at the proper time and 
at the place where the market wants it at that time. 
In other words, one of the greatest price functions of 
organization is organized distribution, meaning dis- 
tributing the products to avoid gluts. 

Have we gone far enough in the cooperative move- 
ment to be sure of any actual results? The answer 
is most decidedly in the affirmative. 

Fruit-growers of California and of the Northwest 
are outstanding examples of what a cooperative organ- 
ization can do in the way of obtaining better prices 
through raising the quality, by standardizing it, and 
by organized distribution. There are literally hun- 
dreds of organizations which, without a question of a 
doubt, have insured their membership both directly 
and indirectly of better prices through forcing the 
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dealers to give a square deal and to render prices in 
accordance with the real market demand. 

During the last twenty-five years, there has been 
an astounding increase in the interest and knowledge 
of the average farmer, particularly in his own public 
business. A great deal of this improvement should be 
credited to the cooperative organization. The average 
farmer knows now as he never knew before about the 
markets, and what he should expect from them. He 
realizes as he never did the need of quality in his 
own product and because of this increased knowledge 
he is more critical of his cooperative organization than 
he ever could have been before. 

Another result of organization is the increased 
ability of the farmer to express himself. Agriculture 
has been particularly inexpressive and for that reason 
unassertive of its rights in places where the assertion 
would do some good. The constant practice of stand- 
ing up in public meetings of cooperatives and dis- 
cussing his business has taught the farmer how to 
talk and has shown him that such expression does 
count. For the same reason, cooperation has brought 
the farmer more public recognition, more discussions 
of agricultural problems in the public newspapers than 
ever before. Farmers’ point of view in legislative halls 
and in Congress is given consideration as never before 
in the history of agriculture—in spite of the fact that 
the number of farmers is constantly decreasing in 
proportion to the whole population. 

Perhaps the greatest result of all organization has 
been in the increased confidence which farmers have 
developed in one another. It used to be said, and pos- 
sibly with some truth, that farmers could not stick 
together. Not knowing one another, they were sus- 
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picious. But coming together for a common cause and 
meeting one another regularly in meetings, and pull- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in cooperative effort, have 
taught the farmer that his neighbor next door is a 
pretty good fellow, with much the same hopes and 
aspirations that he has. Having learned this, he has 
laid the basis for future effort that must rebound for 
the good of agriculture. 

There is no doubt that the developing of a proper 
marketing system must go hand in hand with increased 
knowledge in handling production problems. Farming 
is now a two-sided business, including both produc- 
tion and marketing. Of the thousands of cooperative 
organizations that have been developed, many have 
failed and many will fail. All of them have made 
many mistakes. But notwithstanding all of this, out 
of this movement which has approached a revolution 
in the marketing of farm products, I see a settling 
down to fundamentally correct economic principles 
and to a gradual elimination in marketing waste and 
an improvement in marketing efficiency on which we 
can all base considerable hope for the future of agri- 
culture in America. 


CHAPTER, VIII 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GRANGE AND OTHER Farm 
ORGANIZATIONS Not STRICTLY COMMERCIAL 


VAN agricultural organizations, whether for com- 

‘ mercial or educational purposes, are of com- 
paratively recent origin. In the early civilizations, 
the land was almost always worked by slave labor. 
Later, this system changed in most civilized countries 
to the landlord tenant system, but neither the slave 
nor the landlord tenant system of working the soil 
was conducive to agricultural organization. 

During the period from the eighth to the fourteenth 
century, the guild movement, that is, the organization 
of labor and of industry in Europe and particularly 
in England, was at its height, but even during this 
great period of organization the farmer remained unin- 
terested. The farmer has always been the last to 
recognize the need of working with his fellows. 

There were many reasons for this. Farming is not 
as easily organized as other labor or as capital. There 
are many distinct lines of business within the general 
business of agriculture. It covers a vast territory of 
people who do not understand or sympathize with each 
other, or millions of men who have little common 
interest. All, or nearly all, of these men are natural 
competitors and it is also true that the interests of 
different classes of farmers are often even more 
antagonistic than are interests of different other 
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classes. For example, cheap corn or wheat may ruin 
the grain-grower but it means for a time at least lower 
prices for the cattle feeds for the dairyman and 
breeder. Freight rates keep the distant farmer’s 
products out of the market and thereby lessen the 
competition of the farmer who lives next to the city. 

Then, also, the farmer is naturally individualistic. 
He lives by himself, works by himself, and thinks by 
himself. From time immemorial he has been used to 
solving his own problems. Doing only a part of the 
job which another man finishes, as is done in indus- 
trial plants, is not the custom on the farm. No matter 
how many varieties of skill and work are required, he 
must finish the job that he starts. 

Until the modern marketing problem arose, there 
was little need of cooperation. After the need arose, 
because of his training and his environment, he has 
been slow to see it. But that he does now see it is 
proven by the large number of organizations of every 
kind that have gone forward in the last twenty-five 
years. 

The first type of farm organizations was educational 
in nature. The organizations were directed toward 
the increase of quantity and the improvement of qual- 
ity of crops and live-stock. The farmer learned, how- 
ever, that it was no use “growing two blades of grass 
where one grew before’ when the two blades often 
sold for less than one. He was continually faced with 
the fact that large crops brought small prices. When 
he saw this, he began to form the commercial type 
of farm organizations. 

In the preceding chapter, there was discussed the 
marketing type of farm organization. Let us consider 
here for a moment the so-called general or educational 
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organization. Such classification, however, must be 
very rough for there are very few of the educational 
type of organization that have not at some time or 
other carried on or do not at present have some com- 
mercial operations. 


HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF THE GRANGE 

Everything considered, perhaps the greatest of the 
educational type of organization in America is the 
Grange. This society, often called the Patrons of 
Husbandry, was organized in Washington, D. C., in 
1867 by Oliver H. Kelley. Kelley’s original plan was 
to help the southern farmers to build again the 
devastated farms and plantations of the South follow- 
ing the ruin of the Civil War. Kelley was a north- 
erner, a Minnesota farmer, and, probably because of 
this or for some other reason, his plan was not 
accepted by southern farmers. 

He had faith in the fraternal idea of organization, 
however, and not being able to interest the South, 
he turned to the North and the West. Because of 
great faith, determination and energy, he was able 
to start some local Granges in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Ohio. The Order grew slowly until 1872, 
when it was suddenly seized upon by the farmers 
as a way out of their many troubles, and it grew 
rapidly until it had upwards of a million and a half 
members. 

Its sudden growth was due to the fact that the 
organization departed from its early fraternal and 
educational program to large marketing activities. It 
did a large business for a short time and then its opera- 
tions became unsatisfactory to farmers and members 
withdrew by the thousands in order to escape liability 
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for indebtedness. During the last part of the century, 
its great membership dropped to less than 100,000. 

Father Kelley’s idea of a great fraternal and educa- 
tional organization was sound, however, and when the 
Order returned to its first principles it began to grow 
again, so that within the last twenty-five years its 
membership has increased to something like 800,000 
and the Grange has become a powerful moral force in 
the farm life of the nation. 

It stands for law enforcement, is against price fixing, 
old age pensions, doles or other paternalistic legisla- 
tion; it is against government guarantees of earnings 
or profits, against reclamation projects and ship sub- 
sidy. The Grange favors cooperative marketing, stop- 
ping the issuance of tax-free securities, immigration 
restriction, keeping the government out of business, 
truth in fabrics, tax reductions and economy in gov- 
ernment operations. 

The Grange organization consists of Subordinate 
Granges, organized in the local neighborhoods or com- 
munities, Pomona or County Granges, State Granges, 
and the National Grange. It is a secret organization, 
open to both men and women. The Order is very 
democratic being governed by a master, officers and 
executive committee, elected by the membership. In 
recent years, the Grange has entered a little more into 
commercial activities again. There are some local 
Grange stores operated and the National Grange sup- 
ports a life and automobile insurance business. How- 
ever, these operations are conservative and apparently 
are on a safe basis. 

It may be that the Grange is over-conservative on 
some needed progressive reforms, and it may be a just 
criticism that the Grange, particularly the local or 
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subordinate organization, sometimes passes emphatic 
resolutions on measures or policies based on local prej- 
udices rather than on the true facts. When this is 
true, it is usually the result of poor attendance at sub- 
ordinate Grange meeting so that its expression is 
representative of a few reactionary men and women 
rather than of the true sentiment of all of the farmers 
of that community. 

On the whole, however, it must be said that the 
Grange has rebuilt itself in the confidence of farmers, 
that for the most part it represents farmers’ opinions, 
that it stands for righteous things, not only for agricul- 
ture but for the whole nation, and that it has a bright 
future. 

Any discussion of the Grange should not be closed 
without mentioning a few of the outstanding results 
which it has achieved for agriculture. While the 
Grange was unable to improve materially the market- 
ing conditions of the farmer, it has secured many laws 
which have been very beneficial to the whole country 
and which have helped in the reformation of business 
and political practices. 

The Interstate ‘Commerce Act, for example, came at 
least partly because of the efforts of the Grange. The 
same is true of the Oleomargarine Act, and the laws 
making the Secretary of Agriculture a Cabinet officer, 
the creation of a rural mail delivery, the Hatch Act 
founding the experiment stations, the parcel post and 
postal saving systems. 


THE FARMERS’ UNION, PAST AND PRESENT 
Another large farmers’ organization is the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
known usually as the Farmers’ Union. While the 
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activities of this organization are chiefly commercial, 
yet it has been an influence along educational lines. The 
founders of the Farmers’ Union had objects and ideals 
well in mind in giving it its complete name of Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America. The 
first local organization in the Union was formed in 
Raines County, Texas, in 1902 by Newton Gresham 
and nine associates. Farmers’ Unions, however, of a 
local nature went back many years earlier than this. 
The Union has been remarkably successful both 
along educational and cooperative lines. It is strongest 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia, 
but it has locals in nearly all of the states throughout 
the South and West. It strongly recognizes in its work 
the principle of local control and management. The 
state Unions, while loyal to the national body, have 
a large amount of independence as do the locals within 
the state. In many of the states the locals are organ- 
ized on the capital stock plan, operating as separate 
business entities, maintaining only a loose fraternal or 
social association with the larger bodies. It is obvious 
that this plan has its disadvantages for it makes it dif- 
ficult for the national Union to use the great strength 
that would come from a little more central control. 
The Union has been a tremendous power in advanc- 
ing the interests of southern and western agriculture. 
An example of its influence in educational work is the 
project of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union in offer- 
ing prizes to the locals that make themselves leaders 
in community betterment. For example, the North 
Carolina Union conducted a contest for the develop- 
ment of community spirit through social entertain- 
ments, educational rallies and all enterprises calling for 
brotherhood and the “get together” spirit. Substantial 
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prizes were offered for the winners. Another prize 
was offered for the best report of a survey of the edu- 
cational, agricultural, religious, economic and social 
conditions of the community. 

In addition to its many educational projects, the 
Farmers’ Union through its locals does a large busi- 
ness in the livestock marketing field, in local grain 
elevators, in cold storage plants, in insurance and in 
many other commercial activities. In the livestock 
marketing field, eight commercial houses were oper- 
ated in the large central west cities. The total volume 
of business handled at these eight houses is reported 
in excess of $8,000,000 annually with more than $560,- 
000 in earned dividends paid back to shippers. There 
are about 600 Farmers’ Union local grain elevators. 

The Kansas Farmers’ Union operates a mutual 
insurance company, with policies amounting to more 
than $35,000,000 in force, protecting the property and 
livestock of its members. Other state Unions are also 
taking on the insurance project. 

The Farmers’ Union is said to have more than 200,- 
000 members. The President, who has held the office 
for many years, is Charles S. Barrett of Union City, 
Georgia. 


THE COMING OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 
The largest and most important educational farm 
organization of recent origin is the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Following the rapid spread of 
the county agent system, there grew up in many of 
the states county farm bureau associations with paid 
memberships and often more or less independent of the 
Department of Agriculture and college control through 
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the county agent. These county farm bureau associa- 
tions in several of the states began to form about 1917 
into state federations, and in 1919 steps were taken 
in Chicago to organize the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, representing the state organization. Dele- 
gates were present from thirty-one states. The organ- 
ization was fortunate in that it was organized when 
farmers had money, and plenty of money was con- 
tributed to the national organization. 

By the close of 1920, the Federation claimed at least 
one million members. Most of the funds were con- 
tributed by farmer members in the comparatively few 
states of California, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
New York and Ohio. 

With such a large income and membership, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation became immedi- 
ately a great power in American agriculture. Its 
leaders have been men of integrity and there has never 
been any question of honesty in the handling of the 
organization’s funds. There has been, however, a good 
deal of unfortunate personal politics and divergent 
opinions, resulting in much internal discord. One part 
of the leadership has been determined to plunge 
immediately and heavily into many forms of coopera- 
tive marketing. The more conservative element has 
wanted to go more slowly and to encourage and help 
commodity organizations already organized rather 
than to create more and larger ones before capable 
leaders or guiding experience were available. The 
Federation has been very active in pressing agricul- 
tural legislation, and its leadership is consulted by the 
officers of the state and national government on many 
questions of importance to farmers. 

It is too young an organization at this writing to 
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pass fairly upon results achieved. Whether or not 
the American Farm Bureau Federation remains an 
important factor in agricultural leadership in the 
future will depend on its leadership and whether a 
moderately conservative or radical policy prevails. 
The commercial record of the Grange should be a 
lesson to the Farm Bureau Federation in showing that 
an educational type of organization is on dangerous 
ground when it enters too heavily into or encourages 
other organizations to enter too heavily upon com- 
mercial enterprises without adequate experience or 
leadership. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is officered 
by a president and the other usual organization officers, 
with an executive committee, and representatives dis- 
tributed by regions. Its headquarters are in Chicago. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE FARM CONGRESS 


Another strictly educational organization is the 
Farm Congress of America. The purpose of this most 
excellent organization is research and _ education. 
Membership in the Farm Congress is open to any 
farmer in America. It invites delegates to its annual 
meetings from all other organizations. It was started 
in 1906. Its membership is composed of those who 
believe in education and in the theory that the devel- 
opment of individual efficiency and self-reliance must 
precede effective cooperative effort. 

“The Farm Congress is developing agricultural 
research and investigation to a high plane. It assem- 
bles, compiles, digests, correlates, and publishes results 
of other experimental and research work, including 
that of government, state and other agencies and of 
individuals. It is the only important general agri- 
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cultural association in America that substantially 
recognizes and rewards distinguished service to agri- 
culture. It has paid to farmers more than $100,000 
in cash, medals and trophies as rewards for the devel- 
opment of better crops or methods.” 

It is governed by a president, vice-presidents, a 
board of governors, and an executive committee, 
elected at the annual meeting. Its general office is in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Board of Farm Organizations 1s 
another educational type of organization of compara- 
tively recent development. It is an association of 
organizations, including the Farmers’ Union, the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, the 
Farmers’ Citrus Exchange, the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, the Farmers’ National Congress and several 
others. It has fine headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
and is accumulating a fund to build a Temple of 
Agriculture at the national capital. Its purpose is to 
get farmers to act jointly upon all matters that affect 
their interests. 

In addition to these mentioned there are innumer- 
able farm societies and organizations which are render- 
ing useful services. In the fruit states the horticul- 
tural societies are among the oldest and best farm 
organizations of educational nature. Then, also, 
each dairy breed has effective registry associations. 
Poultrymen are getting together and all the way along 
the line farm people are proving as never before that 
they can work and play shoulder to shoulder. 


CHAPTER IX 


PROGRESS IN SECURING HEeLpFruL Farm LAwS—BEWARE 
oF Too MAny 


O NE of the most encouraging facts about the busi- 
ness of farming is the increased recognition by 
persons not farmers that it has received in recent years. 
Perhaps the chief reason for this recognition is that 
farmers, mainly through their organizations, have 
rapidly gotten into position to demand that agricul- 
ture be put on a par with other occupations. One of 
the chief evidences of this is the extent and type of 
special laws, both Federal and state, affecting the 
interests of farmers and their organizations that have 
been passed in the last twenty-five years. In fact, 
so strong has the farmer’s influence become that there 
is danger of too much legislation, particularly of an 
unwise nature, rather than not enough. 

It is always the tendency of people to turn to the 
law for relief both in their social and economic dif- 
ficulties. During the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 there 
was much excitement in Congress and in some of the 
farm regions of the country, especially in the Central 
West, over the demand for Federal legislation which 
directly or indirectly would fix the price farmers 
receive for certain of their products. 

Following the boom times in the last years and at 
the close of the war, the American farmer went 
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through a very distressful period of hard times. The 
European demand for his products had largely ceased, 
and, more than any other class, he was especially hit 
by deflation of prices. In some sections of the country 
farm land during the good times of the war became 
over-inflated and was purchased by new owners at 
prices at which the farms never could pay interest on 
the investment and a labor return in any ordinary 
times. 

As a result of this inflation and especially of the 
ruinously low prices for farm products, farmers in 
these sections became desperate, and in their despair 
turned to the Federal government for some kind of 
legislation that would put up the prices for their 
products. Various schemes were put forth to meet 
this demand for help but few, if any, were sound. 
When it came to a vote in Congress, they failed. Had 
they passed, it may be that they would have injured 
the farmers and agriculture in the end more than they 
could have helped them. It is impossible to pass help- 
ful legislation that is contrary to economic law, and 
any kind of a price-fixing scheme directly or indirectly 
will increase the very crop surplus that it is designed 
to help, and in damming it up, pave the way for more 
trouble in the end. There is dire need of help of some 
kind, however, and it may be that some plan of legisla- 
tion can be found to tide over a bad temporary 
situation. | 

America is cursed with too many laws. There can 
be no real help but self-help. No law can help the 
farmer who is not a good producer, and no law will 
produce a demand for his products that does not exist. 
There can be laws, however, that will regulate the men 
or the business that take unfair advantage of the 
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farmer and there can be legislation that will give the 
farmer free and unlimited opportunity to cooperate 
with his neighbor in marketing his products. Examples 
of helpful legislation of this kind are the various acts 
that have been passed by the nation and the states in 
support of cooperative marketing. 

In the following statement giving the facts about 
these cooperative acts, and other important construc- 
tive legislation that has been passed in the last twenty- 
five years, there is no attempt to cover all such farm 
legislation or to go into detail in regard to any of it. 
It is obviously impossible to do this within the con- 
fines of one chapter. There is, however, need of a 
text-book or single volume which gives concisely the 
history, the purpose and the principles of important 
Federal and state agricultural legislation that has been 
enacted in recent years. There is no such information 
available in concise form. 

For many of the facts and much of the information 
contained in this chapter on farm legislation, I am 
deeply indebted to Seward A. Miller, of the legal staff 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association. 
Mr. Miller has spent many years as counsel on agri- 
cultural legislation and there are few men better 
informed on this subject. 

In the legislation that has been secured which is of 
great help to agriculture, too much credit cannot be 
given to the leaders of farm organizations and to rep- 
resentatives in the legislatures and in Congress that 
have given of their time and energy to writing and 
securing its passage. In particular, credit is due to 
men like John D. Miller, Vice-president and General 
Counsel of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Charles Holman, Secretary of the National 
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Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, to Arthur 
Capper, United States Senator from Kansas, Governor 
Frank Lowden of Illinois, and to many others who 
have worked for years to get laws which would protect 
and help the American farmer. 

Of all the legislation of value to agriculture passed 
in recent years, probably the most important and far- 
reaching is that which gives farmers the right to organ- 
ize and to cooperate in the purchase of their supplies 
and in the sales of their products. | 

The chief legal obstacle in the way of cooperative 
marketing was the Sherman Anti-trust Act. Farmers 
thought they were over this difficulty when their rep- 
resentatives secured in Section 6 of the Clayton Act 
a clause which apparently exempted farmers from the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust legislation. This 
section of the Clayton Act reads in part: 

“Nothing in the anti-trust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agri- 
cultural or horticultural organizations instituted for 
purposes of mutual help and not having capital stock.” 

However, it was found in practice that the exemp- 
tion was not much good. There were several adverse 
judicial decisions which placed the farmers’ coopera- 
tives in very doubtful positions and there were several 
prosecutions of leaders, particularly of the milk organ- 
izations, so that the farmers could by no means be sure 
that they could really go ahead and organize and feel 
free from government action against them. 

Farm leaders worked on this situation for years and 
finally succeeded in obtaining the passage of the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act, which removed farm organizations 
from their doubtful positions in relation to the law 
and gave them full opportunities for working out their 
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cooperative marketing problems. This act was hailed 
with great acclaim by farmers throughout the coun- 
try. It reads in part: 

“Persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as farmers, planters, ranchers, dairymen, nut 
or fruit growers, may act together in associations, cor- 
porate or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in 
collecting, processing, preparing for market, and 
handling and marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
merce such products of persons so engaged. Such asso- 
cilations may have marketing agencies in common and 
such associations and their members may make the 
necessary contracts and agreement to effect such 
purpose.” 

Under this act no member can have more than one 
vote and the association is not allowed to handle 
products of non-members in value greater than the 
products handled for members. 

The position of the farmer and his cooperative was 
still further strengthened by Congress in 1926 by the 
passage of an act creating a division in the Bureau of 
Economics in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture which will devote its time to the encourage- 
ment of cooperative marketing and to the efficient 
development of these farmers’ organizations. 

In other words, the farmers of the country have 
made the government realize the importance of the 
farmers’ marketing problem, not only to the farmer 
himself but to all citizens, and this realization on the 
part of the government has resulted in legislation to 
encourage and assist the farmer to help himself in the 
business of marketing his products. 

Another series of laws of great importance, par- 
ticularly to dairymen, has been the acts regulating 
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and controlling the manufacture of the various sub- 
stitutes for dairy products. The first of these was the 
Oleomargarine Act which originated in 1886. Since 
that time there has been more or less legislation con- 
trolling the sale of butter substitutes. At the present 
time, there is a Federal tax of ten cents a pound on 
oleomargarine if it is colored, and one-fourth cent a 
pound if uncolored. As a matter of fact, many of 
the manufacturers get around this tax by selling the 
oleomargarine uncolored and furnishing with it color- 
ing matter with the proper directions so that the con- 
sumer can easily color it himself. 

Oleomargarine manufacturers and dealers are 
licensed under the Federal law. The manufacturer 
must not pack oleomargarine in less than ten-pound 
lots nor may the retailer sell more than ten pounds 
at a time, and all of it must be carefully labelled. 
There is also a tariff on importations of oleomar- 
garine. 

The manufacture and sale of so-called renovated 
and adulterated butter is carefully regulated under 
Federal law. There is a manufacturer’s tax of ten 
cents a pound on adulterated butter and one-fourth 
cent a pound on renovated. Each must be carefully 
labelled and packed and sold under certain other 
restrictions. 

Filled cheese, that is cheese adulterated with oil or 
butter, must be labelled and it is taxed at a rate of one 
cent a pound. Imported filled cheese must pay a tax 
of eight cents a pound. 

Filled milk legislation was secured in 1923 and was 
considered a great victory for dairymen. Filled milk 
is defined as that which is mixed with fat or oil other 
than the milk fats. The legislation declares that it 
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is adulterated food and a menace to public health. 
Therefore, it is unlawful to manufacture filled milk in 
any form. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act was passed in 1916. 
It established a bureau in the Department of the 
Treasury and a Federal Farm Loan Board of five 
members. It divides the United States into twelve 
districts and provides for a Federal Land Bank in each 
district. Under this legislation, Farm Loan Associa- 
tions of farmers may be formed in any community for 
the purpose of borrowing money through a Federal 
Land Bank at a reasonable rate of interest and on a 
long-time basis. 

These banks with their loan associations make loans 
up to $25,000 on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the farm and 20 per cent of the 
improvements thereon. The county agricultural agent 
is often the secretary of the local loan association and 
through him it is possible to secure information and 
the necessary papers for making an application. After 
the application is made, arrangements are made for the 
Federal appraiser to visit the farm. The loans run for 
twenty to twenty-three years and payments are made 
semi-annually and are so arranged that the mortgage 
is gradually absorbed so that at the end of the period 
the mortgage is dissolved. Hundreds of thousands 
of farmers have availed themselves of the privileges of 
these land banks and they have already done a large 
amount of good in furnishing long-time loans. 

There has long been need of some kind of legislation 
which will aid farmers in securing short-time loans to 
carry them from season to season. Compared with 
that of business men, the turn-over of the farmer is 
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slow. Business men frequently turn their stock two 
or three times a year, but crop growers with few excep- 
tions have only one turn a year. Therefore, credit 
facilities which would be satisfactory to the business 
man will not satisfy the needs of farmers. In an 
attempt to relieve the situation, an act known as the 
Intermediate Credit Act was passed by Congress on 
March 4, 1923. This act provided for twelve Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks in the farm districts cov- 
ered by the Federal Land Banks. These intermediate 
banks are authorized to make loans or to discount 
loans made for agricultural purposes which mature in 
not less than six months or more than three years. 
In short, these institutions provide a way by which 
banks and other financing institutions may endorse 
their turn-over and credit paper to the Intermediate 
Credit Bank and obtain the money tied up in the loan 
for the further extension of credit to their patrons. 
The biggest service to agriculture of these banks so 
far has been in their loans to cooperative associations 
on the securities of warehouse receipts or mortgages 
on livestock. | 
There is still a need for more credit service on the 
part of banks, particularly country banks, to individ- 
ual farmers, but in the enactment of further legisla- 
tion or in the working out of more credit service, care 
is needed to see that the securing of loans either on 
short or long-time basis is not made too easy and for 
purposes not actually connected with the farm busi- 
ness. It is easier to borrow than it is to repay. 
Another feature of the Federal Farm Loan Act is 
the provision for the Joint Stock Land Banks. These 
banks make it possible for private enterprise to come 
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under the provisions of the Federal Act for the purpose 
of lending money on farm mortgage securities. The 
Federal stock banks are associations formed of ten 
or more members whose business relations with 
farmers are more or less regulated under the Federal 
Act. 

Perhaps first of all in any discussion of Federal 
legislation affecting agriculture should be placed the 
tariff laws. There are now, as always, two schools of 
thought, both among farmers and others, on the tariff 
question. One school thinks that the tariff is of 
inestimable benefit to agriculture. The other as firmly 
holds that it is nothing but a curse. Those who are 
opposed to the tariff think that it protects the business 
from which the farmer must buy his supplies without 
protecting the farmer himself equally as well. Those 
who favor the tariff for agriculture claim that it puts 
up a wall against the great flood of foreign raw agri- 
cultural products produced with cheap peasant labor 
in other countries, with which the farmer would have 
to compete were it not for the tariff. 

Tariff schedules have been frequently revised over 
different periods of American history. The most 
recent revision was the Act of 1922. This act, so far 
as agriculture is concerned, places a schedule of tariff 
duties on the different farm products but gives the 
President of the United States the opportunity to 
revise these schedules when sufficient evidence is 
presented to him that such revision one way or another 
is fair and necessary. Very few persons have any 
knowledge as to what these tariff schedules are on 
the different farm products, and as a matter of inter- 
est, there are given below a few of the outstanding 
ones: 
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: Under 1050 lbs. 11%4c. a lb. 

pes bere 1050 Ibs. 2c. alb. 

Oleomargarine oil and oleomargarine stearin: Ic. a lb. 

Sheep: $2 a head 

Swine: Yc. a lb. 

Milk: 2c. a gal. 

Cream: 20c. a gal. 

Butter: 12c. a lb. (Note: Butter under the original act 
was 8c., but acting upon information and arguments 
furnished by dairy organizations under the leadership 
of John D. Miller, the tariff was increased to 12c. a 
pound under the provisions of the act allowing flexi- 
bility.) 

Butter substitutes: 8c. a lb. 

Cheese and its substitutes: 5c. a lb. 

Live poultry: 3c. a Ib. 

Eggs: 8c. a doz. 

Horses and Mules: $30 a head up to a value of $150; 20% 
ad valorem when value of animal is over $150. 

Honey: 3c. a |b. 

Barley: 20c. a bushel 

Buckwheat: 10c. a hundred pounds 

Corn: 15c. a bushel 

Oats: 15c. a bushel 

Rye: 15c a bushel 

Wheat: 30c a bushel 

Apples: 25c. a bushel 

Grapes: 25c. per cubic foot of bulk . 


Following the failure of farm relief legislation to 
pass in the winter of 1926, there has been much agita- 
tion, particularly among the farmers of the Central 
West, for tariff adjustments which will give better sah 
tection to farm products. 

An important law passed in 1921 is known as ihe 
Packing Act. It puts the big packing corporations 
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under the direct control and supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and it provides very definite 
restrictions to prevent any restraint of trade or unfair 
practices on the part of the packers. In the law a 
packer is defined as an individual or corporation buy- 
ing live-stock or packing meat and any of its by-prod- 
ucts, including dairy products, eggs and poultry. A 
dealer in dairy and poultry products, however, does 
not come within the provisions of the Packing Act 
unless he is also a handler of meat and its products. 
The law followed long agitation on the part of farmers 
and consumers for control legislation of the packers 
that would prevent them from manipulating prices or 
from various unfair or discriminatory trade practices. 

In addition to these important Federal laws passed 
in recent years, there are innumerable other acts more 
of a minor nature calculated to aid the farmers in the 
production and the marketing of their products. 

One of the more important of these was the Seed 
Coloring Act passed in 1926. It provides for the color- 
ing of certain foreign seeds like alfalfa so that the 
farmer can be sure whether or not he is purchasing 
foreign or domestic seed. The alfalfa seed from cer- 
tain foreign countries is not adapted to northern con- 
ditions, yet it has been a temptation to handle this 
seed because it is cheaper than northern grown alfalfa 
seed. The Seed Coloring Law is designed to give the 
farmers and the seed dealers exact knowledge of what 
they are buying and selling in the way of farm seed. 

Of a similar nature are many other acts to prevent 
the adulteration of insecticides, seeds, cattle feeds and 
fertilizers, all of which regulations the Department of 
Agriculture is charged with administering, 

Many of the states have supplemented and reen- 
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forced much of the Federal legislation with state laws, 
and in addition there is much state agricultural legisla- 
tion covering details of the farm business which are 
not or cannot be reached by Federal laws. 

The farmers have not felt satisfied with Federal 
approval of cooperative legislation and have worked 
hard for state laws as well which would give them the 
right to organize to sell their products and buy their 
supplies. Many of the states now have very excellent 
cooperative legislation. 

The butter and other dairy products substitutes and 
adulterations acts of the Federal government are now 
well supported in most of the states by state legisla- 
tion. Adulterated milk, imitation milk or adulterated 
cream or imitation cream are prohibited by law in 
most states and the whole business of insuring a pure 
supply of real dairy products to the consumer is very 
definitely and minutely covered. 

In many states, the manufacture and sale of imita- 
tion butter is prohibited and the only way that 
oleomargarine or other substitutes can be sold is 
strictly under their own name and without any 
attempt to make them resemble real dairy products. 

What is needed in all of the states, is better law 
enforcement especially in the control of the products 
after they reach the dealers’ hands. The Health 
Department of New York City during the spring and 
summer of 1926 exposed a most disgraceful situation 
that had existed under the former commissioner 
whereby wholesale adulteration of milk and other 
dairy products had been carried on by dealers in the 
metropolitan district under the protection of dishonest 
inspectors and officials in the Board of Health. 

There is much detailed legislation, both Federal and 
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state, for the control and suppression of diseases which 
attack plant and animal life. These laws give the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State Departments many powers for hiring inspectors 
for entering the premises of the farmers, for testing 
dairy cattle for tuberculosis, and eliminating these 
cattle when diseased. 

The Federal and State Departments of Agriculture 
also have full powers for quarantining individual farms 
or whole sections in order to prevent the spread of 
plant or animal disease or injurious insects. 

Legislation of interest to farmers in one way or 
another is the laws in the various states for licensing 
and controlling dogs. These laws provide for the 
licensing of all dogs and the collection of fees for the 
killing of unlicensed dogs or those which have proven 
themselves dangerous either to persons or animals, 
and for the placing of dog quarantines by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when certain conditions justify 
them. 

Many of these laws are the results of the depreda- 
tions upon farm animals, chiefly sheep, by dogs which 
are allowed to run at large. The sheep industry has 
been driven out of hundreds of communities because 
of dogs. In most of the states there is a provision for 
using at least a part of the fees received for the licens- 
ing of dogs for the payment of indemnities to sheep 
owners for losses caused by the dogs. | 

In addition to the Federal legislation, most of the 
states have gone even farther in regulations covering 
the manufacture and sale of commercial feeds and fer- 
tilizers and of the proper branding of farm seeds. In 
the states also there is considerable legislation restrain- 
ing the farmers as well as others to a proper grading 
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and branding of any of the products which they sell. 
The fruit grading and packing laws are for the most 
part unsatisfactory and poorly enforced. 

It is interesting to note that the complications of 
civilization make legal authority and restrictions 
necessary that never would have been thought neces- 
sary even a few years ago. Without the power vested 
in the Departments of Agriculture giving them the 
arbitrary right to control and eliminate disease and 
plant and animal enemies and to place quarantines, 
farmers would soon be driven out of business. Yet 
most of these plant and animal diseases and insects 
have developed in our own time. 

While no attempt has been made in this little review 
to cover all of the important legislation or to go into 
detail, yet enough has been given so that it can be 
seen that much progress has been made by farmers 
and their representatives in recent years to secure 
beneficial and protective legislation for agriculture. 
Perhaps the most hopeful result of this accomplish- 
ment is not the laws themselves, however important 
they may be, but the fact that the farmers were able 
to secure recognition enough to obtain these laws 
because it shows what may be done in the future. 

As to the laws for the farm business that we still 
need, perhaps the most important is to adjust the 
farmers’ tax situation so that all of the property of the 
nation pays its part toward the support of necessary 
government activity. We probably need more legisla- 
tion also as illustrated by the Truth-in-Fabrics Bill, 
designed to eliminate all deception from products 
which farmers sell and consumers buy. 

It is true also that if the principle of high tariff 
is necessary, then the tariff on farm products should 
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be raised to give the farmer the same protection that 
other business has. Also, more legislation promoting 
educational opportunities for country children plac- 
ing them on a par with opportunities offered in the 
cities, and laws for protecting the rural health are 
needed. 

On the whole, however, we have laws enough. What 
we need is not more laws but more enforcement of 
those we already have. We need, also, more of a sense 
of individual responsibility for our own success and 
happiness and less of the present tendency to run to 
the government for a new law every time we have a 
new problem to solve. Efforts of all the people should 
be concentrated upon the great necessity of keeping 
the government as simple as possible, the number of 
public employees to a minimum, and the government 
out of business. 


CHAPTER X 
TAXATION—THE MoprEeRN JUGGERNAUT 


AG I were a young man about to determine at this, 
the beginning of the second quarter of the century, 
whether I would make farming my life business, the 
question of taxes would give me the greatest pause. 
If by any chance the taxation of farm property is to 
continue to advance the next twenty-five years any- 
where near the way it has in the last twenty-five, then 
it would seem that the less property one owns the 
better, and that the outlook for agriculture is not so 
good. 

Even with no advance, and with taxes at their 
present level, the farm tax situation is desperate. As 
editor of a farm publication in three years I have 
received upwards of twenty thousand letters and peti- 
tions from farm people imploring help. Many of these 
letters are pathetic. There have been innumerable 
instances when farm property in the United States in 
the past years would not rent for enough cash to pay 
the taxes. 

Has the farmer just cause for complaining about 
taxes? Let us look at his case for a moment. In 
Ohio in 1880, the per capita tax of farmers on the 
average was $6.10. In 1924, this had increased to 
$31.75, or in other words it had multiplied itself five 
and a fifth times. During this same period, the city 
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man’s tax per capita in Ohio had increased only about 
two and a half times. 

During the period from 1912 to 1921, not a single 
state in the United States decreased its expenditures, 
and nearly every state showed an increase of more than 
100 per cent in taxation. New York State doubled its 
expenditures. Massachusetts increased from six mil- 
lion to fourteen, million; Pennsylvania from thirty-two 
million to sixty-two million. These are typical 
increases for nine years. 

Taking the quarter century, the burden of the sup- 
port of the state government alone has been multiplied 
very nearly four times. 

When we get nearer home into the county and other 
local government, the situation is even worse. The 
cost of local government in New York State, including 
county, township and district, since 1912, has increased 
from sixty-two million to one hundred thirty-nine 
million. 

Summing up these increases in percentages, there 
has been an increase in taxes in the last nine years of 
140 per cent in state taxes; 100 per cent in county 
taxes; and from 100 to 300 in local township and 
district taxes. These figures are only up to 1921. 
Since then the increases have been even more startling. 

Assemblyman Bert Lord, of Chenango County, New 
York, recently said that in several rural counties where 
surveys had been made, 30 per cent of the gross income 
went for taxes. “In one town,” said Mr. Lord, “in my 
own county, where there were 154 farms, 66 were 
abandoned and if present taxes continue, they will all 
be deserted in a short time.” 

L. J. Taber, Master of the National Grange, said in 
a speech made in 1924 that it took 30 per cent of all 
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the farmers’ net income in the United States to pay 
taxes. Richard Ely, an authority in economics, stated 
about the same time that “if present conditions con- 
tinue, taxes will soon absorb the whole annual net 
return from farm lands.” 

United States Senator Borah, on the same subject, 
said: “The great trouble is we are taxing the land 
to death.” 

While the situation is bad on the farms, it is also 
bad for the small home owner in the city where, in 
many cases, he must contribute 10 per cent of his 
wages for taxes. The poor in our cities are forced to 
live in very small quarters and pay excessive rents, 
for one reason, because of the high tax rate. 

The farmer has been particularly hard hit by 
increased taxes because of the general unfairness of 
the system by which taxes are assessed and collected. 
In the first place, the great bulk of his property is 
realty, and never, therefore, escapes the eyes of the 
assessor. It is obvious that personal property should 
bear its share of taxes, but comparatively little per- 
sonal property is taxed because of the difficulty of 
locating and assessing it. The total wealth of New 
York State is in round numbers about seventy billion 
dollars. Of this amount, only twenty-two billion is 
real estate. Therefore, about one-third of the wealth 
of the state is paying three-fourths of the state and 
local taxes. 

A special legislative committee on taxes in New 
York reported in 1924 that 71 per cent of the cost of 
local government in New York falls upon real estate, 
and the reason for this unjustifiable and rapid increase 
of the burden is that real estate has been the only 
elastic local tax revenue available to meet the tre- 
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mendous increase in government costs. This legisla- 
tive committee also said that the state should 
withdraw as far as possible from the taxation of real 
estate. 

President Coolidge, in an address in 1925, said: 
“Already the taxes levied by the states upon the land 
are so high as to menace the prosperity of agriculture.” 

In the second place, the farmer is carrying more 
than his share of taxes because the system in some 
states of assessing a direct state tax on real property is 
unjust and contrary to all of the known laws of proper 
tax collection. Taxes should be based on ability to 
pay, on income. There is a little point in owning prop- 
erty if it returns no profit either for labor or invest- 
ment. This has been the case with much farm prop- 
erty for several years, at the close of the quarter 
century. And yet during this time when there was no 
income to pay with, the taxes have been the highest 
ever. In particular, many of the states have added 
insult to injury by assessing heavy direct state tax on 
farm realty. 

Another great trouble with the tax situation is the 
increase in the amount of property which is exempt 
from taxation. ‘Twenty-one per cent of all the real 
estate in New York State is now exempt. Practically 
none of this is farm property. In 1926 there were 30 
billions of tax exempt wealth in United States and 
11% billions are being added yearly. 

Let us look for a moment to a few of the reasons why 
taxes have increased so as to menace the very future of 
our country, and particularly of our agriculture. One of 
the outstanding causes of high taxes is increased goy- 
ernment activity. One of the fundamental principles 
of government was laid down by some statesman some 
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years ago when he said that the “least governed coun- 
try is the best governed country.” 

We have departed from that principle so well stated 
by Abraham Lincoln when he said: 

“The legitimate object of government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need to have 
done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for 
themselves, in their separate and individual capacities. 
In all that the people can do individually as well for 
themselves government ought not to interfere.” 

There is a tendency to rush for government aid 
every time there is any difficulty as an individual or 
a class, or a section. We American people seem to be 
getting out of the good old habit of doing things for 
ourselves, of individual initiative. Say what we may 
about organization and working together, the one big 
reason why this is a great nation is that it was 
founded and maintained for many years upon prin- 
ciples which emphasized the individual. Our armies 
and navies always won because they were more than 
machines, composed of thinking individuals. 

One of the menacing factors in our present civiliza- 
tion is our tendency to try to correct everything by 
passing laws. We want the government to do it 
instead of doing the job ourselves. Our state legisla- 
tors and our Congressmen meet often and long in 
order to grind out a useless and costly grist of new 
legislation every year. In the year 1925, our several 
state legislators passed more than twelve thousand 
laws in the one year, and it was an “off year” at that. 

To enforce these laws, and to do the thousand and 
one other tasks that we have set for our govern- 
ment agencies, require a vast horde of government 
employees whose constantly increasing salaries are 
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becoming an almost unbearable burden. It is said 
that there is now some kind of a public servant for 
every twelve people in the nation. I have no word of 
complaint against these public employees. Most of 
them are working hard and are doing the jobs that we 
ourselves have given them to do. 

The only point is that if we insist upon forcing our 
government—national, state and local—into doing the 
work we used to do for ourselves, we must expect to 
pay for it. It can be laid down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple also that no government, however efficient, can 
do a job as well as the average private business con- 
cern. It may be a cynical thing to say, but it is 
none the less true that ‘where your money is, there 
your heart is also,” and it makes a mighty big differ- 
ence whether the money that you are spending in 
the business in which you are engaged is your own 
money or whether it is the other fellow’s money, 
raised by taxation. 

Incidentally, there is also grave political danger, 
which will menace the very ideals upon which the 
freedom of this country is founded, in building up a 
great political machine, a government bureaucracy, 
made up of millions of government employees, who 
will naturally vote and work for those principles 
which will keep them in office and in power. 

Let us take the question of good roads. Every 
progressive person concedes that they are necessary 
and that they have added immeasurably to the social 
and economic welfare of the farmers. We have been 
glad to get them, of course, but we have paid for 
them, and paid well. They are one of the chief 
sources of taxation. They could have been built at 
less cost, or more roads could have been built for the 
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same money, roads that would have served some of 
the farmers that need them the most, those who have 
lived back in the hills. 

Every farmer who has observed the building of a 
road in his own locality knows that the roads cost too 
much. In writing on this problem recently, Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr., tells of the building of the road 
in his community. He says: “I criticise the state’s 
end of the job as being over-staffed. The man sup- 
posed to fill a position of executive ability of this 
kind should have some real expert knowledge, and 
particularly there should be a definite piece of work 
for him to do.... Finally it all comes back to 
the lamentable fact that government has never been 
able to secure the same measure of efficiency and 
economy that is secured by private enterprise. This 
almost undisputed fact is the one eternal, unanswer- 
able argument against public ownership or nationali- 
zation of railroads or coal mines or other semi-public 
utilities.” 

Mr. Van Wagenen goes on to compare the build- 
ing of a road by local farmers in the township with 
the one built by the state which cost fifty thousand 
dollars a mile. He says: “The total cost will not 
be far from ten thousand dollars per mile and will 
be just as good a road as anyone, unless it be some 
crazy speed demon, will ever need. The sub-base 
was put in from the neighboring stone walls. It is 
a heavy base, as much as fourteen inches thick and 
well rolled down. There has been no wasted effort.” 

And then there is this point to consider. Good 
roads are necessary, but when the farmer’s pocket- 
book is empty, he manages to worry along for a time 
without making large money investments; but in our 
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public work, whether we can afford to pay the result- 
ing taxes or not, we go merrily on, mounting the tax 
bill each succeeding year. 

Perhaps we can go a little slower on even such 
necessary things as roads until there is opportunity 
to catch up. But to do this, we must remember that 
eventually it is up to the people themselves, that if 
this section or that section continually brings pres- 
sure upon legislators for improvements, we have no 
right to blame the government for giving us what 
we ask. 

Another reason why taxes are high is the appalling 
increase in the number of public charges that the 
government must support. In the one state of New 
York, in the one year of 1924, there was an increase 
in insane people alone of 1,333 patients. In the year 
1900, there were 2,870 persons received into the char- 
itable institutions of the state. There was a steady 
increase until the year 1924 when there were ee 
4,861 in the one year. In the charitable institutions, 
hospitals and prisons, in the one state of New York, 
there was a grand total of 32,458 persons in 1900. 
In 1924, this number had nearly doubled to the total 
of 59,628 wards. 

Some of these increases are due to the natural 
increase in population. Some are due to the com- 
plexities of living in this “speed age,” and a lot of 
the increase is due to our former loose immigration 
laws that made it possible for foreign countries to 
swamp this country with the world’s off-scourings. 
It is a hopeful sign that during the past quarter cen- 
tury those who “went over the hills to the poor 
house” have decreased in number. But lest we get 
too optimistic about this, I must point to the fact 
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that the increase in every other kind of inmate which 
the state must support far overbalanced the gain on 
the county poor farms. 

What a great and pathetic army of unfortunates 
it would be if all of these thousands were to march 
at one time down a city street! Their increase means 
more taxation, but it is one kind of tax that cannot 
be reduced, for it is the duty of society to take care 
of these unfortunates and do the job well. 

Of course, some of the causes of high taxation are 
unavoidable. With the increase in the complications 
of modern living, we expect that there must be more 
government activities, even at the best, and the most 
of us cheerfully expect to pay for them. 

In fairness, we should not forget to mention that 
another reason for the apparent increase in taxes is 
the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. We all 
know that the dollar will not buy what it would a 
few years ago, whether the purchase 1s of commodities 
or of government services. G. F. Warren, the well 
known economist of the State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, points out that the chief reason why taxes 
are high is that the principal thing we pay for in 
taxes is labor and that labor costs more. Putting it 
another way, the dollar will pay for much less serv- 
ice now than it did twenty years ago. 

Warren says: “Farm taxes are high because wages 
are high. ... Human wages in 1924 were 233 when 
the five years, 1910-1924, are considered as 100. ... 
The total payments for teachers and for wages can- 
not be materially reduced. ... When our tax sys- 
tems were designed, the weaver, the tanner, the 
shoemaker and the teamster lived in the com- 
munity. Profits which they made from the com- 
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munity were invested in the community so that they 
could be reached through a general property tax. 
Today, the profits made by the various business 
agencies are not located in the community from which 
the profits were derived. These profits can be reached 
by taxes on corporation profits, by personal income 
taxes and by inheritance taxes. 

“The taxes on farm lands could be reduced by 
reducing or discontinuing the state tax on real estate 
and by greater state support for roads and schools. 
Formerly, roads were primarily for local use and were 
paid for by the towns and counties. Today, even the 
dirt roads are often used for interurban highways 
much more than they are used by farmers.” 

The best schools are none too good for our boys 
and girls. We want good roads. We want adequate 
police protection. We expect to take care of our 
unfortunate sick, mentally and physically. We expect 
a reasonable amount of legislation governing new 
problems, and we expect the necessary officers for its 
enforcement. 

But with all of this, we do not want unnecessary 
government activity. When times are hard, even 
necessary public work should be held up, taxes should 
be assessed on all property, not a part of it, and some 
consideration should be given at least to the ability 
of the taxpayer to pay. And above all, the taxpayer 
is not only going to expect, but he will demand, more 
and more in the future that public work must be done 
with a reasonable degree of efficiency. 

So far as specific remedies for the situation are 
concerned, here are a few suggestions, the most of 
which have been adopted and advocated by leading 
farm organizations of the states and the nation: 
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First: The direct state tax on real estate should 
be abolished. It is contrary to all of the principles 
of taxation and it is unfair. 

SECOND: ‘Taxes should be paid by both people 
and corporations in proportion to their income and 
wealth, and should be so equalized that every class 
of people will pay their share of maintaining the 
government. Income taxes are right in principle and 
there is no justification for their reduction so long as 
it is necessary for the state or nation to maintain a 
direct property tax. 

Tuirp: Greater care should be had in assessing 
property and in the equalization of assessments to get 
the true scientific appraised valuation of the property. 

FourTH: Every state should levy a gasoline tax 
on the principle that those who use the roads should 
pay for them in proportion to the use. In 1927 there 
were only two states, New York and Massachusetts, 
that did not have a gasoline tax. The tax varies from 
one to five cents a gallon in the different states. In 
most of them the tax is two cents. The motor vehicle 
has never paid for the construction of state roads but 
only for maintenance and reconstruction. There is no 
reason why such vehicles should not pay, in a tax 
on gasoline, some part of the construction, and relieve 
to some extent the heavy burden now borne by real 
estate. At the present time, the tax for highway pur- 
poses falls more heavily on farm property than any 
other real property, for the former has the state and 
county highway taxes and in addition the town high- 
way tax to carry. 

When the improved highways first came, they were 
built for the fundamental purpose of getting farmers’ 
products to market. But this principle has been 
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changed because the motorist wants to travel rapidly 
over through routes and much highway money has 
been used for building these trunk lines, lines which 
have been of very little value to the farmers who live 
off from them on the crossroads and in the hills. But 
these farmers have had to pay heavily for the con- 
struction of such roads. The gasoline tax will justly 
help to relieve this situation. | 

Firro: As has already been stated, various 
exemptions of property from taxation should largely 
cease and many of the present exemptions should be 
abolished so that all property comes more nearly to 
furnishing its just share of government support. 

StixtH: Greater care should be taken than 
has been recently in putting out large bond issues. 
The farm organizations of New York have recom- 
mended that no bonds be issued to pay for current 
expenses, and only serial bonds be issued and sold for 
permanent improvements where the life of the 
improvement will be longer than the life of the bond. 
In recent years there has certainly been a tendency 
to pile up state tax troubles for posterity through the 
injudicious issuing of bonds. 

SEVENTH: I believe that a general poll tax of 
at least five dollars a person levied on every voter 
not already a taxpayer would have a very wholesome 
effect, not only in furnishing a large amount of rev- 
enue, which would relieve the burden on those already 
taxed too much, but a poll tax would do more in that 
it would give every citizen a more healthy interest 
in his government and perhaps would give him pause 
when he came to vote on government action involv- 
ing increased taxation such as great bond issues. 

It is just as wrong to have taxation without repre- 
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sentation as it is to have representation without taxa- 
tion. In the old town meeting days of New England, 
every voter knew almost to a penny what it was 
going to cost him when he voted for a new bridge, 
or other public improvement. Today the average 
voter may pay the cost just the same, indirectly, but 
because he does not know that he does, he votes 
blindly to rush the government into new enterprises 
that possibly we could do without, or more likely still, 
do better ourselves, by private and individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

It is time that the people of this country learned 
that not even the great and powerful governments 
of our state and nation can bring about any panaceas 
nor help us lift ourselves over the fence of our diffi- 
culties by our own bootstraps. If we get the govern- 
ment to do the job, it will probably accomplish it. 
We can do almost anything in these days as long as 
the money holds out. But rest assured that if we 
do ask the state or nation to do it, we will sooner 
or later pay, and pay well, for the job. 

Therefore, I repeat that possibly one way to bring 
this truth home to the great mass of our voters is to 
levy a poll tax so that everyone knows something 
through experience of what the costs of government 
activity are. 

KichHtH: When all is done and said, the farmers’ 
biggest tax troubles are local. Those that are nearest 
to him and should be the easiest to control seem to 
have caused him more trouble than the state or 
national taxes. One way to help this local tax situa- 
tion is fuller publicity in regard to tax expenditures. 
Every local unit of government should be required 
to make and publish a detailed budget showing every 
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proposed expense. When the tax bill is furnished to 
the taxpayer, there should accompany it a copy of 
this budget together with a statement showing for 
what purpose the taxpayer’s money has been spent. 

Taxpayers in New York City and in some other 
municipalities now have this information. It is a 
good way by which the local public officer is made 
accountable to the man who pays money for the gOv- 
ernment support. A careful study by a local com- 
mittee of farmers or by any authorized body would 
probably show many ways by which the spending of 
money by local tax units could be cut out. For 
example, the collection system in every township is 
so obsolete and costly as to be absurd. Kendrick, of 
Cornell, found that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
cost of collection could be saved. Income taxpayers 
throughout the United States are obliged to mail their 
statements together with their checks to the United 
States officers at each income tax paying period. Why 
should not every taxpayer receive a bill direct from 
the proper authorities and mail in his check instead 
of having a collector with all of the accompanying 
red tape and expense of making the collections 
personally? 

Without a doubt we also have too many local tax 
units and their separate systems of officers and 
machinery for incurring expenses that the taxpayer 
must pay. With the population in the country much 
less than it has been since earlier days, and with our 
rapid means of communication and transportation, a 
separate set of officers and municipal government for 
every little crossroads is out of date, expensive, and 
unnecessary. The whole tax situation is greatly in 
need of unprejudiced study. Blind reforms might be 
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more costly in the end than the present system. Any 
worth-while correction must be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the situation. It is a subject that 
might well be studied and discussed regularly in 
Granges, farmers’ clubs, and other local farm organi- 
zations. But it should be discussed with an open 
mind, with a desire not to cut down appropriations 
blindly, but to find where true economies can be made 
without danger of crippling necessary public work. 

That the problem is important cannot be denied. 
There has been a very distinct tendency following the 
World War to force government into business, to 
socialize the government, to supplant individual ini- 
tiative with too much mass and state action, to build 
up a great bureaucracy of public employees, all of 
which unless checked by the emphatic action of tax- 
payers and thinking men and women in general will 
surely result in taxing the farmers off their land and 
in the general inefficiencies and chaos which have 
always resulted in any country where the people 
existed for the government, instead of the govern- 
ment for the people. 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue RurAL ScHOOLS—ADJUSTMENTS TO NEW 
CONDITIONS 


HE American colonist, especially in the North, 

came with the determination to have a school 
almost as deeply seated in his nature as was his deter- 
mination for religious freedom. One of the first acts 
of the New England fathers, after they had erected 
roofs over their heads and a crude place in which to 
worship, was to establish a common school. That is, 
it was common for boys. Not much attention was 
paid to the education of girls. 

In 1635, certain citizens of Boston founded the 
Boston Latin School, which is the oldest educational 
institution of English settlers in America. Enter- 
prising as they were in this matter, however, the 
Dutch were even more so, for two years before, in 
1633, they established a school in New Amsterdam. 
As early as 1647 the general court of Massachusetts 
declared: 

“In order that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our fathers, every township of fifty house- 
holders shall hire a schoolmaster to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to read and write.” 

This universal demand for education made America 
a nation of thinking people, raising them inestimably 
over the peasant class of most of the old world, and 
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made possible a republic whose success has been due 
to the high level of intelligence of its people. 

No wonder there is such deep seated love of the 
“little red schoolhouse” in all country neighborhoods. 
It is bred into our very blood. The local school for 
many generations has been close to the hearts of its 
patrons, and as the country has increased in popula- 
tion and developed in resources, other institutions 
have disappeared from country neighborhoods. Even 
the rural church is rapidly going. But farm people, 
especially in most eastern states, hang on with bulldog 
tenacity to the one-room school. It is the one public 
institution whose work they can watch almost from 
their own front yards. If that work were not satis- 
factory to them, from either an administrative or 
educational standpoint, they can turn out the trustee 
or teacher. Sometimes they, or more especially the 
pupils, have literally turned the teachers out almost 
on their ears! 

Much can be said for such a system of pure 
democracy; also, much can be said against it. Govern- 
ment by pure democracy, except for a time in the 
New England towns, has never been successful. 
Government by representative democracy is the only 
system possible in a republic with a large and con- 
stantly growing population. It is obvious that neither 
a trustee nor a country school patron is competent 
to pass on the educational qualifications of a teacher 
any more than he is on the qualifications of the coun- 
try doctor or lawyer. He is, however, capable of 
administrating the business affairs of the school. 

Whatever is said in the next few pages about the 
need of improvement of our present rural school sys- 
tem is in no spirit of reflection or criticism on the 
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excellent service the rural school has rendered in 
the past. It served its time and its people well. The 
teachers of olden times were splendid men and their 
vials and tribulations were many and manifold. 

Not the least of their troubles was the old-time 
custom of “boarding around.” Think of spending one 
of our almost arctic winters in a different bed every 
night! And think, oh think, of the variety of food, 
some good, some bad, that the old-time teacher had 
to inflict upon his system in that interesting custom 
of eating in a different home every day. 

Much can be said for the fundamental training, 
that drilling in the three R’s and the ABC’s which 
these teachers in the one-room school, even down 
to our modern day, gave their little charges. But 
if there were many good teachers, by the same token 
there were many, oh very many, poor ones. Prac- 
tically none of them had much training, and the best 
of them were simply using their jobs not as a pro- 
fession, but as a makeshift or stepping stone by which 
they could earn money and get time to study for their 
real trade or profession in life, No parent, if he stops 
to think about it, can be enthusiastic about turning 
his children over to a teacher who is merely using his 
job as a time server to something better. 

Yet out of these one-room schools of the past have 
come some of the greatest men and women the world 
has seen. These products of the rural school have 
gone back to the farms or into the towns and cities, 
and for generation after generation have outstripped 
their city cousins in almost every walk of life. Why? 
Because of the training they received in the rural 
school? In some cases, yes. But in the great major- 
ity of cases, the men and women of our farms have 
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forged ahead not because of the training or lack of it 
that they received in the schools but because they 
were the product of the greatest people and of the 
finest homes the world has seen. Woe unto us as 
a nation when the rural home begins to slip. 

It was not so much the school that made the rural 
boys and girls later successful in life as it was those 
habits of stern responsibility which were trained into 
them early in life on the farm and in the farm home, 
the habits taught them by the thousand and one daily 
chores and tasks of the farm, that he who succeeds 
must ever put business before pleasure. No training 
on earth is quite so good as the habit which must 
be acquired early in life of domg the appointed 
task at the appointed time with no exception what- 
ever. 

The coming of a mechanical age has revolutionized 
our customs, our business, our thinking, and our very 
lives. Yet there are school systems of administra- 
tion in some states that are laid out and administered 
on the same law and in much the same way as they 
were a hundred years ago. This, in spite of the fact 
that there were then no railroads, no automobiles, 
and none of the other hundred and one modern inven- 
tions and conveniences of travel and communication 
that have served to concentrate and bring the world 
together. 

The very love of the people for their schools has 
been a large factor in holding up their progress. Farm 
people have been jealous of their prerogatives in their 
schools, and fearing that changes would lose them 
their rights of control, too many times they have 
fought all change. In doing this, rural people are not 
to be blamed in their often uncompromsing attitude 
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toward suggested changes in the rural school system. 
Too many times these changes have been attempted 
arbitrarily and without due regard to the rights of 
the people involved. Many times, also, the ordinary 
administration of affairs by State Departments of 
Education has not been conducted with tact or even 
with consideration of the rights of school patrons. It 
is natural, therefore, for the people to view any pro- 
posed changes in the schools as an infringement upon 
their rights. 

Then, also, unfortunately for the welfare of our 
boys and girls, demagogic and sensational country 
writers always seize upon any proposed changes for 
the better in the administration of the rural schools 
as a rich opportunity to misinform country people 
and to arouse their prejudices. Fortunately, however, 
farm people of America never fail to make decisions 
based. upon good judgment if once the correct facts 
of any situation are placed before them. 

As the cities have grown and people have moved 
away from country districts, the attendance of dis- 
trict schools has grown less and less until there are 
literally thousands of one-room schools scattered 
throughout the country which have less than a half 
a dozen pupils. In discussing this subject recently, 
R. P. Snyder, Chief of the Bureau of Rural Education 
of New York, said: 

“The railroads, the automobile, improved highways, 
the telephone, the telegraph, the concentration of 
wealth and of population in a few large centers have 
brought about great changes in social and economic 
life since 1812. People no longer live in the small 
school district. ‘Their interests have widened to the 
larger community. Yet they retain the district as 
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the unit of administration for schools. In the begin- 
ning it was established as such because it was the 
unit of local activity in all things. 

“Our present difficulty is due to the fact that New 
York State is attempting a modern undertaking with 
an 1812 piece of machinery. It cannot be done. It 
is the fault of no one in particular that the present 
situation exists. It is the fault of all of us both urban 
and rural if we do not correct it.” 

It is of course absurd to maintain a costly school 
plant with a teacher for a very small number of 
pupils. Yet in these districts any move to consolidate 
these schools is met with great opposition on the part 
of the people even though they have been nearly 
taxed off of the farms by the local school taxes, and 
at the same time, have not received the value of their 
money spent for school purposes. 

There are places where the winters are severe and 
where the topography of the country is such as to 
make transportation difficult, where consolidation of 
the schools, is not practical, particularly for the young 
children, and I believe that local people should have 
the privilege of retaining the one-room school for the 
younger children where it is difficult or impractical 
to send them to a larger school. 

One of the great injustices done in those states 
which still maintain the small districts is that coun- 
try children are discriminated against in their oppor- 
tunities for high-school education. In 1895 in New 
’ York State there were 504 high-schools and academies 
giving courses in secondary education, and in these 
there were 2,542 teachers and 49,937 pupils. In 1924 
these numbers had increased to 1,075 high-schools, 
with 12,378 teachers, giving instruction to a great 
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army of 325,735 young folk. In other words, in the 
less than thirty years from 1895 to 1924, the number 
of high-schools in New York doubled, the number of 
teachers increased five times, and the number of pupils 
six and a half times. What do these rather startling 
increases in the number of boys and girls who go to 
high-school mean? They cannot be accounted for 
in the increase in population, for the population of 
the State in 1895 was approximately seven million 
people, and in 1925 it was about eleven million people, 
or only an increase of a little over 50 per cent, as 
against 550 per cent in the number of pupils in high- 
schools during the same period. The same demand 
for education prevails in the West and to a more 
limited extent in the South. 

The real answer is that the people of today are 
demanding an education for their children as never 
before, and they are determined that this education 
shall extend beyond the elementary school to the high- 
school and in many cases to the college. There is a 
general renaissance of secondary learning in America. 

When I was a boy, twenty-five years ago, any 
education, either of boys or girls, beyond the district 
school in country communities was the exception. 
There were several handicaps to be overcome, prob- 
ably the greatest of which was the inertia, indiffer- 
ence, or lack of appreciation of the need of education 
on the part of both parents and children. It has 
only been within the last quarter century that Amer- 
ican farm people as a whole have come to realize and 
appreciate the necessity of secondary education. Thus 
country boys and girls who received more than 
elementary instruction were the exceptions who were 
naturally endowed with a large amount of determina- 
tion and ambition which would enable them to over- 
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come the physical handicaps necessary to go to high- 
school. 

There was, for example, the handicap of distance, 
over mountains or hills through the drifted roads of 
winter, and the mud and storms of spring and fall, 
either on foot or by using the slow old farm “plug”. 
The only alternative unless the parents were well- 
to-do, and this was the exception, was for the boys 
and girls to obtain some place to work and board 
in the village where the high-school was located or 
to get a place where they might room and carry their 
provisions to last from one week to the next. 

There was the necessity of raising money to pay 
for high-school tuition. In New York State it was 
about thirty-two dollars a year in 1900. This amount 
has been raised since. It is a comparatively small 
sum, perhaps, but it was not small to farm parents 
or their children. It has been responsible for pre- 
venting literally thousands of children from getting 
a high-school education. What an unfair situation, 
absolutely contrary to our American principles of 
education, when city and village children were able 
to live at home almost within the shadow of the high- 
school building and receive their instruction free while 
the country boys and girls were not only handicapped 
by distance but in addition to all of their other 
troubles, had to raise what to them was a huge sum 
to pay for high-school tuition! No blame falls upon 
the city or village district for this condition, for even 
the tuition which was charged was far below the 
actual cost of the education furnished the boys and 
the village or city was under no obligation to furnish 
free education to the whole country. The fault lay 
in the system itself, a system which in some states 
is not yet corrected. 
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Thousands of youngsters overcame these handicaps 
and because they did substitute “appreciated” the 
value of an education which they were paying for so 
dearly. Perhaps this fight that they had to make for 
an education is one reason why men and women with 
this farm background are today leaders in every walk 
of American business and professional life. Yet while 
thousands of rural boys and girls did manage to secure 
high-school education and even more, yet they were 
only a small percentage of those who never got beyond 
the grades. 

The United States has always prided itself on the 
small amount of illiteracy among its citizens and upon 
its great amount of education. Nevertheless, the 
actual statistics on the number of people who have 
secured high-school education are astounding. C. C. 
Brigham of Princeton University published in the 
volume, “American Intelligence,” a study of the educa- 
tion of one thousand draft men. The education of 
this thousand was as follows: 
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Owing to the fact that the farm boys and girls have 
in general much poorer opportunities to get a high- 
school education, it is probable that the proportion 
of those who secure one is much less than that of 
those who live in the city. 

All of our crowded institutions of higher learning 
beyond the high-school testify to the fact that thou- 
sands now are attending these institutions where hun- 
dreds did a generation ago. Since 1917 there has 
been an increase of 86.4 per cent in high-school pop- 
ulation outside of the cities. In fact, the interest of 
people in obtaining high-school education for their 
sons and daughters is growing so rapidly that the 
public is confronted with another problem of raising 
taxes enough to erect the buildings, equip them, and 
hire the teachers to take care of the demand. 

Today there are several factors that have con- 
tributed to better high-school opportunities for young 
people of the farms. We should put first the changing 
of the attitude on the part of parents everywhere, 
including country parents, toward high-school educa- 
tion. The great majority now regard it as a necessity 
for their children and encourage them in every 
way possible to go to school, to high-school and even 
to college. 

The obstacle of distance has been largely overcome 
through the modern bus and automobile. Large num- 
bers of country children ride to the high-school located 
at a distance in a public bus or in a school bus, or in 
their own parents’ cars. Many of them take the milk 
in the morning in the truck or car, go to school, 
and drive back at the close of school in the afternoon. 

There are also more high-schools. There had to 
be to meet the increasing demand. Not only have 
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the facilities in villages and cities been vastly increased 
but we have the comparatively recent development of 
the rural high-school. The junior high-school, so far 
in its development, is confined to cities. Its purpose 
is to deal adequately with pupils during their adoles- 
cent period. It finds their natural tendencies and 
aptitudes, and attempts to direct them into their 
natural channels of activity. Such work is needed by 
all children. It would tend to lessen somewhat the 
great army of misfits. 

Ray P. Snyder, chief of the Bureau of Rural Educa- 
tion in the New York State Department of Education, 
says: ‘Rural boys and girls should have the advan- 
tages of the recently developed junior high school 
which marks perhaps the most forward step in agri- 
cultural education in the last fifty years.” There is 
a gradual attempt to provide junior high-school facili- 
ties for rural communities but up to the present this 
development has not been very marked. Probably 
a well organized agricultural high-school comes near- 
est to the junior high-school type of organization in 
rural communities. The chief difficulty in rural com- 
munities is to get pupils and wealth enough so that 
teachers can be employed to provide good junior high- 
school facilities. 

I might add that this is the great limiting difficulty 
for all kinds of high-schools within reasonable distance 
of farm people. The districts are too small, the valua- 
tions too low, and the taxes too high to provide 
adequate high-school facilities without taking chil- 
dren too far from home. This great increase in demand 
for high-school education has placed a heavy burden 
of taxation upon the people of the State, and this 
burden is especially heavy in country districts because 
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of too small units of taxation for school purposes and 
because of declining values of country real estate. In 
states where the district system still prevails there 
are many communities trying to operate a school on 
an assessed valuation of $50,000 or less. The people, 
recognizing the value of an education, and knowing 
that it is the foundation of all progress, are willing to 
pay these heavy school taxes, providing first that they 
get full results for their money, and, second, that the 
burden of providing these schools is distributed fairly. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossible for the 
small school district, organized before all of these 
increases and changes took place, to maintain or pro- 
vide high-school facilities for its older pupils. Some 
of these districts are so small in the amount of tax- 
able property that they contain that they are unable 
to maintain even their one-room school without an 
almost ruinous tax rate. Yet everyone recognizes that 
the boys and girls who live in these country districts 
are just as much entitled to free high-school facilities 
as are those who actually live in the high-school 
districts. 

This unfair discrimination in regard to high-school 
privileges against boys and girls in the country com- 
munities exists in many states although the Central 
West is leading the country in furnishing more high- 
school facilities by centralization. The great increase 
in the number of those who are demanding high-school 
education is further complicating the problem. Some 
plan must be used whereby all young people, no mat- 
ter where they live, can be put on the same equal 
basis in facilities and privileges of secondary education. 

The average consolidated school costs more to the 
pupil than the average one-teacher school, but it costs 
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more in dollars to give a child a year of education in 
a small one or two-teacher school than in the larger 
consolidated schools. This is because there are fewer 
pupils to a teacher in the one-room schools. The dol- 
lar cost, however, is not the most serious. The trouble 
is that the child pays in the longer time he takes to 
get his education and in the poorer quality of the 
education. 

Maryland may be taken as a typical state. In 
Maryland 37.7 per cent of the 42,850 pupils in the 
one- and two-teacher schools are old for the grade 
in which they are enrolled. Probably this applies 
more to the older pupils. 

Several western states have many consolidated dis- 
tricts with high-school facilities. In Kansas, in the 
year 1925 there were 140 consolidated schools in fifty- 
five counties distributed in all sections of the state; 
nearly 18,000 children were enrolled in these schools. 
They rode to and forth in 263 school trucks and motor 
busses. In 1925 there were still left in Kansas about 
7,500 one-teacher schools of which 1,600 had an enroll- 
ment of ten or less. If the children in these 1,600 
schools could have been taught in buildings of two 
or more rooms each, a saving of at least one-half of 
these teachers’ salaries should have been possible. 

In Ohio, the small schools in the open country are 
being abandoned at a rapid rate. From 1914 to 1924, 
the total number was reduced from 9,489 to 5,222 or 
4,267 in ten years. 

The number of one-teacher schools reported for 
1924 was 165,417 in the forty-eight states. This is 
10,028 less than the number reported for 1922. The 
difference indicates the number of one-teacher 
schools which were closed or centralized during 
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1922-24. The number of consolidated schools in 1924 
in forty-six states was 14,913, which is an increase 
of 2,603 over the number reported from forty-three 
states in 1922. The rate of increase in number of 
consolidated schcols has been approximately 1,000 a 
year during the period from 1918 to 1924 and the 
decrease in the number of one-teacher schools dur- 
ing this same period has been more than 4,500 a 
year. 

During the latter part of the first quarter of this 
century, an interesting development took place in the 
rural schools of New York State. Those familiar with 
the schools, including leading farmers, have long real- 
ized that the rural schools of the state were not prop- 
erly serving our country boys and girls. When 
educators attempted to make any changes, however, 
for reasons already stated, their recommendations 
were not generally accepted by the people. 

In 1920 a Committee of twenty-one persons was 
formed representing the farm and the educational 
organizations, including the State Education Depart- 
ment. It was thought that by bringing both farmers 
and educators together to make a study of the rural 
school situation and making recommendations for 
improvement, the recommendations of the Committee 
would be accepted. More than two years were spent 
by the Committee in the study of the problem and 
in the formulation of suggestions. 

The study was approached from two angles. Some 
of the best educators in America were hired and 
visited hundreds of rural schools in all sections of New 
York State. Then the Committee, through its farm 
members, held hearings in different parts of the State 
to get the attitude and the viewpoint and the sug- 
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gestions of the farmers themselves in regard to their 
schools. 

It was developed, first, that under the present sys- 
tem there was great unfairness and inequality of taxes 
and that the present district tax unit was too small ; 
second, that there was grave inequality of school 
opportunity for rural children; third, that there was 
lack of accountability of local supervising officials; 
fourth, that there was too much centralization of 
control of the schools in the State Department; fifth, 
that there was too little state aid for rural school 
support. Isolation makes rural education more 
expensive for a child yet rural schools have been given 
relatively much less state assistance than have the 
schools of the large towns and cities. And sixth, under 
the present system, the best teachers are drawn to 
the city schools. 

In general, facts were established showing that the 
rural school system in New York, established in 1812, 
was not meeting the demands of the present genera- 
tion. The Committee wrote a report on its findings 
and in the winter of 1923-24 a bill was introduced in 
the New York State Legislature known as the Down- 
ing-Hutchinson Bill based upon the suggestions for 
rural school improvement by the Committee of 
Twenty-one. 

In brief, the bill proposed that there should be no 
consolidation without the approval of the voters and 
at the same time it provided the machinery by which 
centralization could be brought about when the voters 
desired it, and encouraged it by larger financial aid 
from the state. The bill also provided for much 
larger state aid in general, apportioned so as to be 
of most benefit to poor districts. There were provi- 
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sions for a larger tax unit and for safeguarding the 
people’s local control of their own schools. 

Owing to the bitter propaganda of demagogues, 
there was general misunderstanding of the bill and 
it was defeated. However, it served the purpose of 
setting people to thinking about their schools and laid 
the foundation for legislation passed during the winter 
of 1924-25 known as the Cole Bills, which included 
many of the provisions defeated in the Downing- 
Hutchinson Bill. 

Under these new school laws in New York there 
can be no general consolidation except by consent 
of the people. There is opportunity for districts to 
get together voluntarily with centralized schools and 
in particular to give country children better high- 
school opportunities. Larger state aid is apportioned 
so as to be of most benefit to the poorer districts, and 
the foundations are laid whereby the people them- 
selves, working with the school authorities, can make 
rapid progress in the improvement of the whole rural 
school situation. 

Perhaps the most hopeful thing in the rural school 
problem is the revival of interest of the people in all 
of the states. 

All that can prevent improvement and progress of 
country schools in all states will be the misunder- 
standing and the prejudices of rural school patrons in 
regard to school matters. Such prejudices and mis- 
understanding will be swept aside quickly when coun- 
try people have had an opportunity to learn the real 
facts. Some of those who were the bitterest against 
consolidated schools would be just as bitter if it were 
proposed to return to the old system. Let us hope 
for the sake of our millions of country boys and girls 
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who will mean so much to the America of the future 
that we may always approach this problem of educa- 
tion with open and fair minds, determined, as were 
our ancestors, that “learning may not be buried in 
the graves of our fathers.” 


CHAPTER XII 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE Past TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 


AN outstanding, and perhaps the most hopeful 
development in agriculture during the last quar- 
ter century has been the change in attitude of the 
average farmer toward agricultural education. Until 
comparatively recently, most farmers have looked on 
“farming by book” with considerable question and 
opposition. 

As a small boy, I used to visit, early in the nine- 
teenth century, farmer relatives who lived in the 
shadow of the State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
and I never shall forget how these relatives and all 
of their neighbors used to laugh at what they called 
the foolish attempts at the College to “farm by book.” 
They never could understand that failure of some of 
the College experiments really added to the sum total 
of scientific agricultural knowledge. It was a case 
of these farmers being too close to the College to 
appreciate it. But even farmers at long distances in 
the early days of the state colleges and experiment 
stations had little use for ‘farming by book.” 

Perhaps a part of this attitude was due to the fact 
that most farmers always have looked on their own 
business with contempt, and do yet to a considerable 
extent. One of the reasons why agriculture is not 
accepted at its real value by the people as a whole 
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is the fact that the farmer himself is usually talking 
his business down instead of up. No one will think 
more of our own business than we do ourselves. The 
farmer, for some reason, has always failed to recog- 
nize the importance, the dignity, and the greatness of 
his own job. If agricultural education does nothing 
else but dignify agriculture, it will have been well 
worth while. 3 

Another reason why farmers have failed until 
recently to recognize the value and the need of agri- 
cultural education is that farming itself has changed 
and has become vastly more complicated, while the 
farmer himself and his attitude have been slower to 
change than the conditions surrounding his business. 

There was a time of course when there was no par- 
ticular need of scientific agricultural knowledge. The 
early farmers of this country had little need of farm 
colleges, experiment stations and schools. Here was 
a vast realm, virgin land, with soil whose fertility as 
a whole has not been exceeded by any other as 
large tract in the world. 

When the fertility of this soil began to decline 
there were always great tracts of new land to take 
up. Probably the greatest single reason for the west- 
ward trend of civilization of the world, and partic- 
ularly in America, was the beckoning and enticing 
lure of virgin lands which lay ever to the westward. 
The sons of the New England farmers of the early 
days did not need to worry about the problem of 
renewing the fertility of the New England hills and 
valleys. It was much easier for them to go west, 
and establish new farms on land that had not yet 
been “mined” of its virgin fertility. 

Within the time of living men, there has been 
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opened the largest and most generally fertile tract of 
land on the earth’s surface. Why worry about the 
problems of fertilizer or weed, insect and disease con- 
trol, when there could be had almost for the asking 
the level rich soils of the great Mississippi Valley? 

But there came a time of course when all of this 
must end. The older a civilization grows in agricul- 
ture, the more complicated become its problems. The 
Indians used to say that the white men brought the 
weeds. Certain it is that the early farmers of this 
country had little to contend with in the way of 
weeds, insect pests, soil problems and a thousand and 
one diseases attacking both plant and animal life, 
which the modern farmer must fight. 

There has come an end also of the westward march 
to the new lands so that today a farmer cannot solve 
the problems of his own farm by moving off it, unless 
he goes to the city and out of the farm business 
entirely. If he stays on the farm, he must prepare 
himself to make use of a science which will enable him 
to overcome the increasing problems of modern pro- 
duction, and to do this he must have a hundred times 
more knowledge than his fathers were required to have 
before him, whether that knowledge be gained in the 
farm schools or colleges, or in the “school of hard 
knocks.” 

I cannot remember, for example, when potato bugs 
first came, but it has not been more than thirty or 
thirty-five years since the time when they were com- 
paratively few. It was perfectly possible, say thirty- 
five years ago, if the potato patch was not too big, 
to go through with a stick and a pan and knock off 
most of the old hardshelled ‘‘Colorado beetles” without 
any other control measures. 
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Every farmer can make a long list of diseases and 
insect pests that he has to fight on his farm of which 
his father never heard. For example, it has been 
only a comparatively few years since San Jose scale 
became a real problem to the fruit-grower. Two cattle 
scourges, bovine tuberculosis and contagious abortion, 
which cost modern dairymen millions of dollars 
annually, were diseases that our grandfathers never 
heard of. And they have reached the height of their 
malignancy during the last twenty-five years. 

To cite another example, the European corn-borer, 
against which there are so many quarantines, if not 
controlled bids fair to destroy the great American 
corn crop. This disease has been a development in 
America of the last ten years. 

Entirely aside from the problem of fertilizing the 
soils, there is the big job of keeping them sweet 
through the application of lime. But the virgin soils 
mostly were sweet. The older farmers of today 
remember their fathers’ stories of the great growth 
of clover that could be raised on the new soils after 
the woods were cleared. Those soils had some lime 
in them, and this, together with the rich fertility, 
made ideal conditions for clover and other legumes. 
Many of the sour soils now are acid and the legumes 
will not live in them without heavy applications of 
lime. : 

So we could fill a book with the developments that 
have come about, many even in our time, that have 
changed farming from a more or less hit-or-miss occu- 
pation to one of the most complicated skilled trades 
in all the world, a job that requires as much real train- 
ing and as great scientific knowledge as underlie any 
other trade or profession. 
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There used to be a saying that “any old fool could 
farm it.” No one has a greater respect for those 
honorable, hard working, hardy men and women who 
were our farmer fathers and mothers than I. They 
had their problems too, and many of them. But so 
far as farming itself was concerned, about all that 
was required was the ability to work, and work hard, 
early and late. 

Today, hard work is still required on the farm, but 
through the application of farm machinery and of 
power, much of the drudgery has been removed. On 
the other hand, the ability to use one’s trained mind 
as well as the hands is required as never before. If 
it were ever true that “any old fool could farm it,” 
it is certain that that time is forever gone. No one 
should contemplate staying on the farm, and no one 
can hope to make a success of the farm business now 
nor in the future, without first preparing himself with 
the same study and preparation that he would make 
in handling any other business, and without first real- 
izing that if he is to make farming succeed, he must 
know how and be willing to use regularly the new 
scientific knowledge that is being constantly developed 
by the research scientists in the colleges of agriculture, 
experiment stations, and departments of agriculture. 
Success for the modern and for the future farmer, 
perhaps more than that for those in any other busi- 
ness, will depend on that farmer’s ability to accept 
and use the latest scientific methods after they are 
developed. 

Perhaps the one thing that has done more to retard 
the real progress of agriculture than anything else is 
the natural tendency of the average farmer to follow 
the practices of his father and to fail to accept the 
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science and the methods that are being developed 
constantly for the improvement of his business. 

Agriculture has reached the point, however, where 
those who are not willing to prepare themselves prop- 
erly for farming as it has become today and to accept 
and use new science, new methods and new equipment 
in the way that other business accepts such methods 
are going to be left out of the race. “The survival 
of the fittest”? is a cruel but inexorable and inescap- 
able law, but this law has not worked in farming until 
comparatively recently because the fertile lands and 
other factors have made it possible for even the unfit 
to make at least a poor living on the farms. 

That day is past. In the great exodus of people 
to the cities, we have begun to see the working of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. This law will con- 
tinue to operate until there will be few left on the 
farms except those who know how to run a farm in 
the way it must be managed under modern conditions. 

While this law is cruel, in the end it is good, for 
by it we will weed out those who have tended to keep 
prices down by raising a great surplus by expensive 
methods of production. Those that are left will 
know how to reduce costs of production by their good 
business methods. They will know also how to work 
together to sell and produce so that by good produc- 
tion and good marketing they will be able to make 
a profit on their labor, on the capital, and on their 
brains so that we will see the good high standards of 
American country life maintained and improved. 

Far-seeing men knew many years ago that the 
fertile lands were going, that the disease, insect and 
other problems were increasing, and that therefore 
if agriculture were to survive, steps had to be taken 
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to train farmers to meet these increased problems and 
to provide research scientists who would spend their 
lives studying these problems and finding methods by 
which they could be controlled. 

These men, with foresight to look ahead to the needs 
of future agriculture, were instrumental in starting the 
first agricultural schools and colleges. According to 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, which, 
incidentally, contains the best history of agricultural 
education that I have been able to find, the first agri- 
cultural, industrial and technical school that did actual 
work in North America was the Gardiner Lyceum, 
established at Gardiner, Maine, in 1821. It is a rather 
interesting fact, also, that this first school of agricul- 
ture was intended to be a state institution and not a 
private one, thus demonstrating the fact that it was 
early recognized that agricultural as well as other 
education was a state and not a private enterprise. 

The founding of the institution at Gardiner was 
followed by the opening of an agricultural seminary 
at Derby, Connecticut, in 1824. This school was 
evidently not a success for it did not last very long. 

Amherst College, in Connecticut, early recognized 
the need of agricultural instruction by establishing 
courses as early as 1843, and from this time until the 
early 60’s there was a gradual increase in the agricul- 
tural instruction given by many institutions. 

The real beginnings, however, of extensive and 
intensive agricultural education began with the 
so-called land grant colleges, which received their 
great impetus with the national legislation known as 
the Land Grant Act passed by Congress in 1862. This 
act gave to each state a certain amount of land, the 
proceeds from the sale of which were to be used in 
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colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. The Land 
Grant Law was responsible for the establishment of 
state schools and colleges of agriculture in practically 
all of the states of the Union so that for many years 
it has been possible and practical for any farm or any 
city boy, who had the desire, to obtain an agricultural 
education. 

In the early days of the agricultural colleges the 
work was limited chiefly to teaching and was handi- 
capped by a lack of specific and exact scientific knowl- 
edge based upon careful research studies. The recog- 
nized need of more research and the development of 
agriculture on a more scientific basis led to the found- 
ing of the state experiment stations. The modern 
farmer owes more than he will ever realize to those 
quiet and inconspicuous scientists who have served 
on the staffs of the various experiment stations since 
their founding and who have developed a body of 
research knowledge which has formed a. scientific 
foundation for our modern agriculture. 

Agricultural education consists of three different 
lines of activity. Before anything else, we must have 
the facts and the science which are developed through 
research, study and experimenting. Then comes the 
actual teaching of these facts chiefly to young stu- 
dents in resident institutions. The colleges have, 
however, gone farther than this and recognized the 
need of carrying instruction to the wider field of adults 
who live out upon the farms and who have been 
unable to avail themselves of resident instruction. 
This is the third part of agricultural education and is 
called extension work. It has been within the past 
twenty-five years that extension has been chiefly 
developed so as to carry in simple understandable 
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form the great scientific truths of agriculture to almost 
every farm in the land. 

Extension work is carried forward chiefly by two 
general agencies. The first is the regular extension 
staff attached to a state college who travel extensively 
and attend farm meetings and demonstrations and 
visit individual farmers, to deliver lectures, demon- 
strate practices and to answer individual questions. 
The other chief means of extension work is the county 
agent system with the resident trained expert in the 
person of the county agent in nearly every rural 
county who often has from one to several assistants. 
The extension work had its beginnings in the farmers’ 
institutes where groups of people came together to 
listen to a speaker trained and experienced in farm 
knowledge. These institutes did much to overcome 
prejudice against “book farming” and to create inter- 
est in scientific agriculture. 

The rise of the county agent movement is a most 
remarkable development in the recent history of agri- 
culture. The first county agent in the north or eastern 
states was established in Broome County at Bingham- 
ton on March 1, 1911. This bureau and many of those 
which were formed shortly afterwards were the result 
of the initiative and hard work of local chambers 
of commerce. Many progressive business men in the 
different cities felt that farmers should have the same 
“opportunities for cooperation that are enjoyed by the 
business men of the city.” Railroads, banks and other 
private business concerns were of the same opinion 
and generously supported the local county agent dur- 
ing the first few years of the movement. 

Following the establishment of the Broome County 
bureau, the growth of the movement was rapid, 
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spreading over the United States until there are now 
approximately 2500 county agents or farm bureau 
managers in as many agricultural counties of the 
nation. , 

The influence that the extension men and the county 
agents have had upon the rural social and economic 
life of the past decade is immeasurable. Many of 
these county agents recognized that the first problem 
of rural life was an economic one and they have been 
of invaluable service to farmers in helping to spread 
information about cooperative organizations, in 
encouraging organization and in helping farmers to 
get better markets for their products. The farm 
bureau organizations have taken the lead in encourag- 
ing the community and social life and have offset to 
a very great extent the decline in social activities 
among farmers which has developed in recent years. 

The county agent system was criticized by many 
farmers at its start and still is frequently criticised 
because these farmers claim that it increases produc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the county agent and the 
extension forces are necessary to enable the farmers 
to combat the complicated problems of production and 
marketing that have developed in recent years. 
Emphasis is not made on production but rather on 
quality, not on the number of cows, but instead the 
production per cow. No matter how good our research 
scientists are, the truths that they discover are of 
little value to the average person stowed away in a 
report or locked up in a bulletin. These truths must 
be taken to the business man on the soil who faces 
the problems every day. The. agricultural press is 
doing this; so are the county agents. County agents 
live right in the counties. They know what the local 
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problems are and what knowledge is practical in that 
particular county and on any individual farm. They 
are the agents that bring to farm people in the form 
in which it can be used all of the research knowledge 
that the thousands of scientists are constantly 
developing about agriculture. 

In addition to the work of the college extension 
men and the county agents, many other minor forms 
of extension activities have been very helpful to farm- 
ers. A great volume of correspondence is carried on 
constantly between the college and the farm people. 
This correspondence is personal and friendly in its 
nature, and by it the farmer is able to have answers 
to many of his daily problems. 

Another form of extension activity is the publica- 
tion of thousands of bulletins, pamphlets and papers. 
Some of these bulletins, in the early days, were too 
technical and dry and little read. But there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of the authors to 
write these publications in the farmer’s language and 
on a practical basis. 

Boys’ and girls’ club work, of one kind and another, 
under the leadership of the college, is accomplishing 
much good for the farm youth. County club agents 
are established in many counties and are a part of 
the extension system of the state college. These 
agents work with rural boys and girls in getting them 
interested in home projects such as hatching and grow- 
ing under supervision a flock of poultry or growing an 
acre of potatoes or raising a pig. Careful records 
are kept of the costs of the project and the boy or 
girl is taught “to do by doing.” 

This work with the young people is good because 
they are early taught to see the results of farming on 
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good business principles and more than this they get 
early in life an appreciation of the dignity of an agri- 
cultural calling. 

Other forms of extension activities are surveys of 
various kinds, reading courses, correspondence courses, 
experiments and demonstrations on farms, and eco- 
nomic investigations. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH- 
SCHOOLS—CoNTINUED THROUGH LIFE 


1 addition to the agricultural education work of the 

state colleges, there has developed in recent years 
great change toward increased agricultural teaching in 
secondary and elementary education. 

Early in the twentieth century there were estab- 
lished in many states secondary schools of agricul- 
ture, sometimes known as State Schools of Agrieul- 
ture. These were established and financed on a dif- 
ferent basis in each state. For example, we have the 
Alabama-Georgia type of special school, with a school 
in each congressional district and supported mostly 
by tax on special commodities. There is the Wis- 
consin type, with a school planned for each county, 
supported partly by the state and partly by the 
county. The Minnesota type of special agricultural 
school is organized in connection with the state col- 
lege and in New York these schools are scattered over 
the state and are chiefly supported and equipped by 
state funds. The state schools of agriculture are very 
expensive to maintain, but they furnish agriculture 
and home economics training to country boys and 
girls of the locality which they serve who might not 
otherwise be able to get any higher educational train- 
ing in either agricultural or other lines. 

In recent years there have also been organized in 
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many hundreds of high-schools courses in agriculture 
and home economics. High schools have been greatly 
aided in this work by generous allotments of state 
and federal funds. These courses are doing a won- 
derful service for country boys and girls in furnishing 
them with a vocational background, both for those 
who wish to go on in college and get a broader educa- 
tion in agriculture and home economics and also, and 
more particularly, for those who expect to return to 
the land as farmers and home-makers. 

The vocational high-school is an interesting and 
progressive development chiefly of the last decade, 
with courses in agriculture and home economics, for 
the country application of vocational teaching. These 
courses dignify in the minds of both parents and chil- 
dren the two greatest professions in the world, agri- 
culture and home-making. They make the most out 
of the country children’s own environment. 

As an illustration of how courses in agriculture and 
home-making have been received I call attention to 
the fact that fifteen years ago there was not a single 
one of these courses being taught in the public high- 
schools in New York State. Today there are 120 
courses outside of the cities in home-making and 91 
in agriculture. The first high-school agricultural 
course was not established until 1909. These courses 
are now, in general, being taught by competent and 
practical teachers who know the theory and practice 
of agriculture and home-making. 

With the highest possible commendation for this 
vocational work, which will lead to both a_ better 
knowledge and appreciation of country life, I want to 
add a word of caution. Not all country boys are 
adapted for the business of farming, particularly the 
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business as it will be in the future, any more than 
all boys would make good doctors or lawyers. Simply 
because a boy is raised on the farm is no reason why 
he should always stay there. Care should be taken 
not to over-encourage a boy to study agriculture with 
a view to making it his life work unless that boy has 
shown some indication that he is adapted to the busi- 
ness and will be satisfied with life in the country. 
Possibly to a very limited extent this same caution 
should apply to courses of home-making. 

Also, there should be better coordination than there 
is at present between the agricultural and home- 
making courses in high-school and the courses in col- 
leges other than agricultural and home economics. 
For example, a boy may study agriculture and gradu- 
ate with honors in the high-school only to find that if 
he wishes to enter college and not take agriculture, 
the college will not credit him for much of his agri- 
cultural high-school work. The college may be right 
in this if the boy in studying agriculture in the high- 
school has neglected those fundamentals of education 
that all of us should have no matter what our future 
business in life is, of English, mathematics, history, 
‘and the like. If these fundamentals have not been 
omitted in the high-school work, then the boy will 
be a better and broader man, no matter what future 
vocation he takes up, because of his knowledge of and 
sympathy with agriculture. More and more we are 
going to need in this city-populated country an under- 
standing of our rural problems. 

There has been also, in recent years, a commendable 
change in the subject matter and methods of the 
elementary schools in country districts toward those 
subjects and knowledge taken from the environment 
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of the country child. In the past there has always 
been too much of a trend, in the whole curriculum 
of the country school, in educating the boy and the 
girl away from the farm rather than toward it. The 
problems in the arithmetic have been city ones—the 
problems of broker and builder—rather than the farm 
problems, which would have given the child equal 
facility with figures and also increased his respect for 
the occupation of his father. 

Surrounding the average country school is the great- 
est laboratory in all the world, nature’s laboratory, 
but the school itself as it has been conducted in the 
past has been an alien in that environment. But now 
educators have recognized this mistake in text-books, 
subject matter and teachers’ methods. All are begin- 
ning to recognize and use the material that will 
increase both the interest and respect of the country 
boy and girl for nature and for the farm business 
around it. 

The interest of country people in education and 
the increase in the number of country youth who are 
obtaining education extends also beyond the high- 
school to the college to a much greater extent than 
it did in 1900. This would naturally follow from the 
fact that there are so many more who have obtained 
high-school education in recent years, for the high- 
school naturally leads to college. This increase is so 
great that most colleges have more applicants than 
facilities for caring for them and have been forced 
to use various methods of keeping freshman classes 
within practical limits. 

What about the advance that has been made in the 
continued education that follows school, for educa- 
tion is, or should be with most of us a continual prog- 
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ress, ending only with life itself. When one closes 
his mind and ceases to acquire knowledge, he then is 
dead so far as progress is concerned. Probably there 
has been no quarter century since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, when people, especially farmers, have made the 
progress in new knowledge and in a new outlook upon 
life tending to raise their spiritual standards as in 
the last twenty-five years. 

This continued education following school has come 
about through increased reading, in more -travel, and 
the observation and reflections that naturally follow 
reading and travel and new ideas. The increase in 
the reading of books, newspapers and magazines on 
the part of farmers, and especially the increase in 
travel which has come through the automobile have 
been treated in former chapters. 

The increasing scientific knowledge of agriculture 
should, and probably does, make for more interest and 
appreciation of farming. The knowledge of how and 
why a clover plant grows and what it does to the 
soil and to the farm business as a whole without doubt 
makes the farmer appreciate it more and take more 
interest in it. What is more wonderful than the 
nodules on legume roots and their effect on soils? The 
same increase in interest is true for the scientific 
knowledge underlying orcharding, animal industry and 
all other branches of farming. 

Then, also, great relief from the drudgery of farm 
labor that has developed in the past few years by the 
use of improved methods and machinery in both the 
farm and the home should, and does, change the tire- 
some task into an interesting occupation and creates 
in the farmer more appreciation of his job. But on 
the other hand, “ignorance is bliss” and it seems to 
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be true of human nature that the more we know the 
less satisfied we are. Certainly it is true that the 
more we have the more we want. The life of our 
farm people even a generation ago was much simpler. 
They did not know so much about the scientific back- 
eround of their business. They did not need to know 
it as we have to today, but it is possible that they 
were just as happy. 

During the last quarter century farmers have con- 
stantly raised the question as to the value of agricul- 
tural education. Why should a farm boy go to col- 
lege, they ask, and they follow this question with the 
statement that many of these boys leave the farm 
for the college and never come back. This criticism 
is based on a wrong understanding of what education 
is for. True, education trains for living as well as to 
make a living. It also should train its owner to be 
of greater service to his fellows. Graduates of the 
home economics colleges and state colleges of agricul- 
ture who have not returned to the farm have for the 
most part been of much greater service to the farmer 
than they could have been competing with him as 
a fellow producer. 

In the words of L. H. Bailey, these graduates have 
been “needed to develop the science and the literature 
of agriculture, to provide leadership and to establish 
educational standards.” Even more than this, if 
agriculture needs anything today it is an understand- 
ing of its problems by persons who are not actually — 
farming. Therefore, these graduates of our state col- 
leges, with a farm background, who are working in 
public positions of agriculture can be and are of much 
influence in their contact with the business and pro- 
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fessional world in bringing about a better understand- 
ing on the part of the city man toward the fundamental 
problem of farming. 

But while there has been a large. number of the 
students in the colleges of agriculture who have not 
returned to the farm, yet a goodly proportion have 
gone back. These include not only the graduates of 
colleges, but also the members of short courses and 
those who have received more or less training in 
science and agriculture, in the secondary and high- 
school courses in agriculture. 

A. W. Gibson made a recent study of the occupa- 
tions of all former students, both graduates and non- 
eraduates, of one large agricultural college. This 
investigation showed that 24.1 per cent of the gradu- 
ates returned to farming; approximately 48 per cent 
went into agricultural business or trades and profes- 
sions allied with agriculture; and only about 28 per 
cent took up non-agricultural work. Of the special 
students of this college, 46 per cent went back to 
actual farming and 53 per cent of the winter course 
students took up farming. These figures are probably 
typical of the graduates and non-graduates of other 
colleges of agriculture and they give some indication 
of the great influence that these institutions and the 
secondary schools are having in supplying farm com- 
munities with a leaven of leadership with progressive 
men and women whose influence perhaps more than 
any other factor will strengthen the position of the 
man on the land and maintain the high standards that 
have been made by the American farmer since the 
beginning of the nation. 

For many years agricultural education has been out of 
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the experiment class, and the time is here when, again 
quoting L. H. Bailey, ‘“‘college careers must be accepted 
as much for the boy or girl who is to live on the farm 
as for any other boy or girl.” This is the one way 
whereby country life may be elevated permanently. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Home Economics EpucaTion—Wuy NECESSARY 


F OLLOWING the success made by the agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations and their extension 
courses, leaders of country life began to see the pos- 
sibilities of a similar work developed for women and 
out of their vision have arisen home economics colleges 
and schools and home demonstration extension courses 
that are now helping thousands of individuals and 
communities. 

There is need for such work. Like agriculture, the 
business and conditions of the home have changed 
even in recent years. Time was when the farm kitchen 
was a great natural laboratory where the young girl 
was taught not only the practical trade of caring for 
a home but also from her earliest years she was 
impressed with the dignity of her life work. Today 
the average girl finds little time for instruction in the 
fundamental things that make for the comfort and 
happiness of home and she has departed from that 
ideal of her grandmother, that home-making was the 
finest and most important occupation, trade or pro- 
fession in the world. 

Courses in home-making in the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, with their accompanying home demon- 
stration work, are offsetting to some small degree at 
least, the pull on the girl away from home. Good has 
been accomplished by the home demonstration. work, 
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particularly in the last decade, in the practical teach- 
ing and demonstration of the various activities 
involved in home-making. But far more important 
even in this practical work has been the effect of home 
economics teaching in increasing respect for life’s 
fundamental occupation. Home economics is dignify- 
ing the profession of home-making and increasing the 
interest of the home-maker in her work. 

A few institutions have offered courses in nutrition 
and a few other home-making subjects for many years, 
but practically all this work of any importance has 
been developed during the last twenty-five years and 
much of it since 1915. At first the college courses in 
home economics were established as a department in 
the regular state colleges of agriculture. Very recently 
there has been a tendency for the women to set up 
their own independent institutions separate from the 
colleges of agriculture. 

The history of the home economics movement is 
very similar to the development of the teaching and 
extension work in agriculture except that in agricul- 
ture research preceded extension while in home eco-— 
nomics not enough research work has preceded exten- 
sion. Sentiment for extension work in home economics 
received great support in the provisions of the Smith 
Lever Act, passed in 1914, which inaugurated a far- 
reaching service for the farm home. In 1916, a county 
agent for home demonstration work was appointed for 
Sullivan County, New Hampshire. This appointment 
was soon followed by others in New York, and in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Illinois. The move- 
ment has rapidly grown up to the present time. 

The subjects taught both in the colleges, secondary 
schools and by the home demonstration agents in the 


Home economies extension work has been a large factor in 
teaching farm women the value of labor-saving devices and in 
showing them how to play as well as to work, and that living is 
even more important than making a living. 
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communities include clothing, nutrition, home man- 
agement, health, food preservation, food production, 
house planning and furnishing, and community enter- 
prises. It was my pleasure recently to spend some 
time studying the work of one of these home economics 
colleges. The girls are thoroughly taught not. only 
the theory but the actual practice of the home arts. 
They plan and prepare balanced meals for large and 
small groups, design and make dresses and other cloth- 
ing from simple to the most complex patterns, actually 
care for a baby, and decorate homes. The research 
work in food with rats and guinea pigs in this institu- 
tion is some of the most thorough and valuable that 
is being done. 

The following will serve to give some indication of 
the influence home economics is having upon our 
American home life. In 1921, living standards were 
raised by home demonstration work in more than 
22,000 communities. To do this required 20,393 local 
project leaders. There were 102,223 demonstrations 
established and 190,674 families actually adopted at 
least some of the suggestions. One of the reasons why 
this work, as well as educational extension, has been 
successful, has been the part played by the leadership 
of local farmers and farmer wives. 

Not all of the work, by any means, can be done by 
the county agent, or by the extension specialist, or 
the college itself. The biggest job that these leaders 
have done has been to secure the active hard-working 
cooperation of local persons who have been organized 
in many of the states into active result-getting organ- 
izations, many of which have a paid membership. 

Perhaps more than in any other age in modern 
history, the home is being attacked. It is claimed that 
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too often it is but a place where people come occasion- 
ally for a meal and late at night for a few hours sleep. 
It is criticised because the women no longer bake and 
cook, as their mothers did. It is criticised because 
women hold cabarets more important than home- 
making. Thinkers also are blaming the home because 
of a tremendous increase in juvenile crime. 

I am an optimist. I believe in the fundamental 
soundness of the home, particularly in America. I 
think we are perhaps blaming the home for evils for 
which other causes are responsible, but there is, how- 
ever, some truth in the criticism. We need more time 
around our own hearthstone. We need more sim- 
plicity, less artificiality, more genuineness, more 
seriousness, reverence and a better sense of true values 
in our life today, and the place to teach these quali- 
ties is in the home itself. The nation may have all of 
its institutions destroyed, its government, its schools, 
even its churches, but let the true spirit of home 
survive and out of the dead ashes of chaos a new 
nation can be erected. 

W. A. Lloyd, to whom great credit is due for the 
excellent work he has done in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in the extension service, 
recently said: “Our life today, particularly in the 
cities, is hectic, jazzy and superficial. It is the very 
antithesis of the quiet, the thoughtful, the deliberate, 
the thorough. Perhaps this is why the country has 
made the large contribution that it has. Perhaps this 
is why the city must be constantly recruited from men 
and women of country breeding.” Then Mr. Lloyd 
points out that the modern tendency is to “jazz up the 
country,” to make it citified. There is something in 
this criticism and it seems to me that one of the big 
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jobs of home economics is to offset this tendency and 
to keep the American country women on the same 
splendid basis that has meant so much to this nation 
in the past. 

The home economics work—both the teaching in the 
colleges and schools and the extension work—is needed 
in our American country life today and because it is 
obtaining such important results it is worthy of the 
highest active support of all citizens. 


CHAPTER XV 


Tue Country CHurcH—How 1T witLt Comer 
THROUGH 


T HE early settlers of America were nearly all farmers 
and nearly all church-goers. ‘Today the larger 
number of the people are not farmers, and, strange 
to say, a larger proportion of city folks are church- 
goers. 

It is with great regret that on the country church 
and its attendance, there is little progress to be 
reported in the past twenty-five years. In fact, all of 
the evidence points to a steady decline of religious 
observation. This fact constitutes one of the most 
serious situations confronting agriculture in the whole 
nation today. 

In the past, the farm and the farm home have been 
the great source of the nation’s best life blood. Not 
only has it maintained a people on the land, strong, 
sane, wise and good, but the farm also has turned off 
a surplus of young men and young women who have 
built the cities and taken leading places in every pro- 
fession and trade in the nation’s life. 

Upon the foundations made and maintained by the 
farmer, America has built the greatest civilization of 
all time. With the plow and his sublime faith, which 
leads him forth to turn the soils with renewed hope 
each springtime, he makes possible all other indus- 
tries of man. The plow and the man who holds it 
feed and clothe the world. The smoke of industry 
rises from a million plants. Railroads and the instru- 
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ments of communication bind the world together. 
Ships sail the seas of the earth; great cities with 
inhabitants outnumbering the plowmen rear their mas- 
sive buildings at every natural trade center. But 
without that which the plowman obtains from his 
scratching of the earth’s soil, and without the men 
and women which the farm home gives to other indus- 
tries, all would soon become as Nineveh and Tyre. 

Lest such statements on the importance of the 
farmer be doubted by someone who reads this, I call 
attention to a survey or study made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and referred to in 
a little volume called ‘Empty Churches” by Charles 
Josiah Galpin. (This book is well worth reading by 
everyone interested in country life.) 

The study covered the movement of three thousand 
young people from a thousand farms in one com- 
munity over a period of one hundred years, a com- 
munity where religious observance has always been 
taught. The study shows just what happened to the 
surplus crop of young folks who went away from these 
farms. It tells just exactly where they all went and 
what they did, what occupations they took up, and 
what they achieved in those occupations. In other 
words, it is definite proof of the part these thousand 
farms played in the upbuilding of the cities of the 
nation. 

We quote Galpin in his comments on what hap- 
pened to these young people from these thousand 
farms: “I cannot pass this remarkable study by 
without naming some of the men who as ‘exportable 
surplus’ left the old farmstead to work out careers 
in cities. I will name only those whom you know, and 
know to honor. You remember Governor Peck of 
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Wisconsin. You knew him as Peck of ‘Peck’s Bad 
Boy’. Farm number 555 among these thousand farms 
gave Governor Peck to Wisconsin. Governor Reuben 
Wood of Ohio came from farm number 119. Governor 
Cushman Davis, of Minnesota, afterward United 
States Senator, was the product of farm number 556, 
just as much as the wheat from that farm was a 
product and went into national trade. Farm number 
618 gave Charles Finney to American Christendom 
and to Oberlin College as its honored president. Farm 
number 701 raised Charles N. Crittendon, gave him 
to the wholesale drug business in New York City, in 
which he accumulated wealth with which he put into 
operation his ideal for friendless girls. The Florence 
Crittendon Rescue Homes for girls in seventy-two 
cities of the United States tell his story. One of the 
little hamlets in the community produced Daniel 
Burnham, America’s leading architect, at home 
equally in Chicago, New York or Rome, Italy. 

“But these brighter lights of the exodus do not by 
any means convey what is perhaps after all the greater 
influence and might of the majority of the human 
surplus who went forth and found their places and 
played their roles as less widely known personalities 
in enterprises of banking, manufacture, teaching, or 
merchandizing, where they helped weave the fabric of 
America and its institutions as we know them in every- 
day life. 

“The force of this plain story of the human product 
of good farms, in a community where God was known, 
lies not in what might be considered the exceptional 
character of the community, but rather in the fact 
that the story of this particular community of farms 
is the story, in one respect or another, of all American 
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farm communities. This study convinces both men 
of the farms and men of the cities—as it sets their 
memories to work about the migrants from the land 
whom they have known—that as the farming com- 
munities wax or wane, so wax or wane the cities and 
the nation.” 

Any study of the lives of successful business or pro- 
fessional men in America would show that a very 
large proportion of them were farm bred. The great 
question of vital interest to everyone interested in the 
future success of this nation is whether we are going 
to be able to maintain standards of life on the farm 
that will make it possible for the nation to continue 
to draw upon the farms for the high class human 
products that it has received in the past. 

If such standards are to be maintained, there must 
be adequate religious facilities and a high average of 
the use of the same by farm people. If there is any 
one thing above another that has insured the success 
of country boys and girls who have left the farm for 
other occupations, it is the fact that the greater num- 
ber of them came from God-fearing homes. Narrow 
and bigoted as the religion of our fathers no doubt 
was, yet its teachings of responsibility, and of the love 
of God and man were so interwoven into the char- 
acters of the country boys and girls that the most of 
them carried those principles throughout their lives. 

Find what fault we will with the church, with the 
hypocrites who are always to be found therein, and 
with the narrowness and the bigotry too often evident, 
still the fact remains that in any given community, 
the majority of the best citizens are church-goers and 
try to live up to the high standards of the church. 

Even those who scoff at the church and its teach- 
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ings, when they come to choose young men or women 
for responsible positions in their employ, give prefer- 
ence to those who have been brought up under the 
teachings and the influence of religious leadership. 
All humans need standards of conduct, and entirely 
aside from what may happen to our souls when we are 
done here, we need the associations of our fellows 
and the help of God to be clean and decent and 
good. 

Now with these facts in mind, let us look the coun- 
try church problem in the face. Bear in mind that 
you cannot judge by your own community but that 
we must consider conditions on farms throughout the 
nation. 

Nine persons out of every hundred in rural America 
cannot get to church because there is no church for 
them to attend. This means that one-seventh of all 
the rural communities of the United States are entirely 
without Protestant churches. H. E. Titus, pastor of 
a church at Hilton, New York, writes me: “I found in 
a pastorate in this enlightened state a little country 
girl who did not know the Christmas story nor had 
she an inkling as to ‘who that baby was’ I was telling 
about. Within a very short radius of a medium sized 
overchurched town I found twelve individuals, - on 
farms, who had never attended a church service.” 

One of Dr. Galpin’s correspondents wrote him and 
is quoted in “Empty Churches” as follows: 

“No Protestant sermon has ever been preached in 
this locality.” Another said: “Not a child in this 
district has ever attended Sunday School.” Still 
another distracted mother in a rural section of a west- 
ern state wrote: “My children are growing up to be 
little savages, as far as religion is concerned. They 
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have never been inside a church in their lives and they 
don’t know what Sunday School means.” 

In connection with what I have said in this chapter 
regarding the influence that the children from the 
farms have had upon the life of the nation, let me 
remind you that now of the fifteen million farm chil- 
dren—children under twenty-one years of age—more 
than four million are virtual pagans, without any reli- 
gious training and without knowledge of God. As 
Galpin well puts it, “If perchance they know the words 
to curse with, they do not know the Word to live by.” 

A survey of 179 counties in the United States made 
by the Social and Religious Institute of New York 
City led the Institute to make the statement that 
1,600,000 farm children live in communities where 
there is no church or Sunday School of any denomina- 
tion, and 2,750,00 more who do not go to any Sunday 
School and the trend, as I said at the beginning of this 
chapter, is not improving but is going from bad to 
worse. 

Here is a handful of sound facts on this same deplor- 
able situation: 

Only one-fifth of the rural population goes to 
church. 

Two-fifths of the rural churches of the country are 
standing still or losing ground. 

A quarter of all rural churches have no Sunday 
School. 

One-fifth of all rural churches are kept alive by 
home-mission aid. Of these subsidized churches, a 
large number are in active competition with churches 
of very similar doctrines. 

Seven out of every ten rural churches have only a 
fraction of a pastor apiece. 
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One-third of all rural pastors receive so low a salary 
that they can live only by working at some other 
occupation. 

One-half of the rural churches of the country make 
an annual gain in membership of as much as 10 per 
cent. 

In contrast with those sections which have no church 
facilities whatever, we swing to the other extreme and 
find that six-sevenths of America outside of the cities 
have so many churches that none of them can suc- 
ceed. There are, according to Galpin, ten times as 
many churches for every thousand persons in some of 
the rural districts of the United States as there are in 
New York City. And yet—and this statement will be 
hard for some to believe—the percentage of attendance 
for every thousand persons is slightly lower in these 
rural sections than it is even in New York City. 

Out of 211 churches, in a study made by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, there were 
149 which could have been dispensed with without 
essential loss to anyone. All but thirty-four were 
competitive. 

Studies have been made by church organizations 
that have developed some very striking facts on the 
effect of any community or section of being without 
religious influence of the right kind over a long series 
of years. The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has published a book called “6,000 
Country Churches” written by Charles Otis Gill and 
Gifford Pinchot. This book describes a study which 
was made of church conditions of several counties in 
southeastern Ohio. These counties have been without 
adequate religious facilities for many years. Many 
communities in this section have no religious services 
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whatever, and attendance all through the several coun- 
ties averaged extremely low. As a result, the people 
apparently have been untouched by the general 
advance in religious knowledge during the past 
century. 

Many intelligent people, according to Mr. Gill, who 
made the study, in these counties deplore these con- 
ditions, but it is also common to find among the more 
prosperous “a spirit of utter indifference toward reli- 
gion and a gross materialism. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising to find that in several sec- 
tions much hostility to institutional religion exists. It 
is given expressions by rural hoodlums who cut to 
pieces harness and slash tires belonging to ministers or 
laymen who attend religious gatherings, while in some 
communities stones are thrown through the windows 
_ of buildings where public worship is being held.” 

It is a very striking coincidence that in these coun- 
ties the death rate from such diseases as tuberculosis 
is extremely high. Educational standards are low, and 
illiteracy is very much higher in proportion to com- 
munities that have good church facilities. Perhaps 
the most striking fact is the extremely high number of 
illegitimate children in proportion to the population. 
In some of these counties this runs from 110 to 130 
to a hundred thousand. 

The vital question before the American rural people 
is, Why has this situation come upon us, and what, 
if anything, can be done to bring back the opportuni- 
ties and the interest of farm people in their churches? 

As already indicated, the largest cause of the decline 
of the influence of the rural church is that six-sevenths 
of the rural sections of the United States are “over- 
churched.” In the strictly country community where 
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I spent most of my boyhood, there were four churches 
within about five miles. Even twenty-five years ago, 
when this valley had probably a third more people and 
three times more young people than it does at the 
present time, there was not enough attendance to 
justify full-time ministers at all of these churches. 
Since that time, at least two of the churches have 
closed their doors permanently, and the others strug- 
gle along with poorly paid and probably untrained 
part-time ministers. 

Over the hill to the east in the next valley in a 
small country village of less than a thousand inhabit- 
ants, there were four churches and an equal number 
in another village over the hill to the west. When 
I think of the weak country church that I went to as 
a boy with its dull Sunday School and its total lack 
of interest for young people, I cannot help comparing 
it with the city church where my own boys now go, 
a church with a highly paid university trained man, 
who has the ability to appeal in his talks to both young 
and old, a church with a live Boy Scout organization, 
to the meetings of which my twelve-year-old looks 
forward all of the week, and with its live Sunday 
School and its social activities for young and old. 

Compare this, if you will, with the picture painted 
by Dr. Galpin in his “Empty Churches,” in which he 
describes a young minister of the cross-roads country 
church, a man who is underpaid, somewhat shabby, 
but eager and inspired, a man with a message to give, 
who stood before his congregation to present that 
message. 

“The flame of inspiration in his haggard young face 
flickered and died as he looked down at the scanty 
congregation assembled before him to hear the Word 
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of God. At a glance he counted his handful of hearers. 
Six. 

“Through a window on one side of the little church, 
he could see two other meeting-houses nestling in the 
curve of the road. Through a window on the other 
side, he looked out at a third—four country churches 
of four Christian denominations, almost identical in 
doctrine, there within two stone’s-throws of one 
another. 

“In three of these churches, including his own, he 
knew that the members of the congregation might be 
counted upon the fingers of each pastor’s two hands. 
The third church was closed that day; its flock could 
afford only an occasional shepherd. 

“Tn all four of those churches put together, not one 
fair-sized congregation. In all four, not one pastor 
paid a salary large enough to enable him to live on his 
income as a minister. In all four, men and women 
taxed by religion beyond their ability to pay, yet 
unable to support their church without outside aid.” 

Is it any wonder that the church has declined in 
interest, in attendance, and in power when an absurd 
situation like this exists and continues to exist? How 
long would any other business in the world last if it 
were continued along such lines? 

This is the age of cooperation, of coordination, and 
of consolidation, yet the churches have been slow to 
see this, slow to get together. There are thousands of 
communities in strictly farm sections and in small 
villages where two, three or four churches now starv- 
ing along with a poorly trained and underpaid minister 
and an overtaxed congregation could unite, hire a high 
class well trained man and insure him adequate finan- 
cial and spiritual support from a large congregation. 
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That must be the first step in any adequate program 
of bringing back religious training to country dis- 
tricts. 

The second trouble that has led to the decline of 
the church is that there has been too much doctrine, 
too much bigotry, too much standing upon the letter 
of the law, and not enough human interest, not enough 
meeting the other fellow half way, and not enough of 
the true spirit of real religion in those who have led 
the church. Again I say times have changed but the 
country and village churches have failed to keep up 
with the procession. 

Farm peoples’ as well as city folks’ minds are in 
touch with the best. They have always done their own 
thinking. They are doing so more today than ever. 
They know what a good speech is, for they hear it 
constantly at big farm meetings. They can no longer 
be led entirely by their emotions. They must be con- 
vinced by appeals to reason and to common sense. 
People are no longer listening to obsolete doctrines 
that they know are not so, or do not matter. 

The trouble in too many cases with the leadership 
in the church, that keeps the churches from uniting 
and lessens their appeal to thinking people is that they 
have been going along the lines of the Seotchman’s 
prayer: “God grant that I may be right, for You 
know I never change!” 3 

The traditions of the past should be venerated and 
respected, and so far as they are good, should be held 
on to. But they must not overwhelm us and we should 
never forget that were our fathers alive to meet the 
new problems of today, they would adapt themselves 
to the new conditions and meet the new problems by 
new remedies. 
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Another cause of the lessening influence of the 
church is the underpaid and poorly trained preachers. 
Gill points out in his study of church conditions in 
Ohio that there were many instances, when any min- 
isters could be had at all, when they were much more 
poorly trained and educated than the majority of the 
people who came to hear them. 

I bow my head in respect to the thousands of con- 
secrated country ministers who have done much with 
little and who have sacrificed what many men call suc- 
cess to give a life of service for scanty financial reward, 
and many times where it was unappreciated. It is not 
only the poorly trained minister that is criticized, but 
a system whereby the financial rewards are so small 
that the church must hire untrained men or have none 
at all. Certain it is that people will not long go to 
hear a man who is less trained than they are, for he 
has little that he can give them and they soon find 
it out. 

There may have been a time when an uneducated 
preacher could hold an audience if he had a strong 
personality, by an appeal to the emotions. That time, 
in my opinion, is past—Billy Sunday to the contrary. 
We need men in the country church, in all churches, 
like Philip Wieting, described by Jared Van Wagenen, 
Jr., writing in the American Agriculturist, who min- 
istered in one farm community for forty years, a man 
who “was no pale cloistered ascetic, but a great athletic 
lion of a man who laughed often and heartily, who 
found life full of very pleasant things, who looked 
upon the world and called it good. * * * His picture 
shows a strong pleasant face with kindly eyes framed 
in a great ruff of beard—the face of a man not easily 
discouraged or made afraid. He mingled easily with 
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all sorts and conditions of men. In the days when 
feats of strength and wrestling bouts were more com- 
mon than now, it is said that ‘no man ever downed the 
Dominie.’ ”’ 

Then, also, to bring back the power of the country 
church, and to revive religious influence in country 
life, we need a strengthening of the social activities of 
the church. These activities have declined within my 
own time, within the past twenty-five years. For some 
reason there are comparatively few church sociables, 
suppers, picnics, which were quite the order of the day 
even a quarter of a century ago. With the right kind 
of leadership, these affairs could be made so interest- 
ing that they would crowd out less desirable social 
activities that now worry so many parents. 

People like to go to picnics better today then ever 
before. Why not hitch the church up with the Farm 
Bureau, the Home Bureau, with the Grange, and 
organize the games and the fun at big community 
picnics? Why not have parties in connection with the 
church that could be made so interesting that they 
would outshine the attractions of the questionable 
dance halls and pavilions now springing up along 
country highways? 

Let the young folks dance if they wish. One of the 
troubles of the church of our fathers was that it was 
a too somber affair. Religion and all connected with 
it ought to be a happy experience, not a depressing one. 
Pleasure is not wrong simply because it is pleasure. 
Do not give the young people the impression that the 
church frowns on everything that they want to do. 
Direct their activities instead of suppressing them and 
we will have a different feeling on the part of the 
young folk toward the church. 
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A great virgin field along the social lines of the 
country church is the opportunity of working with 
the Boy and Girl Scout organizations and with the 
4-H clubs toward directing the activities of the 
younger boys and girls. To those charged with the 
leadership of the church, and with the social and 
spiritual welfare of your own communities, I espe- 
cially commend the work of the Boy Scouts and its 
Lone Scout Division and the similar organization for 
girls and also the 4-H clubs. If you do not know what 
these organizations are doing, if you have not con- 
sidered the possibilities for your own community, I 
strongly urge you to do so now. 

A writer on this subject recently painted a rather 
gloomy picture of the religious situation in rural com- 
munities and says that in many cases the decline of 
the church is due to causes over which the farmers 
seem to have no control. 

“Tf you will recall,” this writer says, “your early 
life on the farm, I think you will remember that in 
those days there were few attractions that drew us 
away from the old home life. In those days there were 
no autos in which to ride for miles, over dirt or mud 
roads. Then, too, each neighborhood had within its 
borders a large number of well-to-do families, who 
owned their homes. There were many children in 
these homes. Today as a mail carrier, I ride through 
a section of the country where at one time many 
people lived. They had good homes and large families 
and they all seemed to have a common interest in the 
community life. All of this is gone now; those that 
are now working these farms are doing it in a half- 
hearted way. * * * There is no time for church work 
and little desire for it. * * * If there were preachers 
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enough to supply all of the churches, they would 
starve on the salary paid them. * * * 

“The only chance for the rural church is an infusion 
of new blood having a desire to improve their homes, 
and a willingness to live there and enjoy life as in the 
days gone by. In many places there are different 
nationalities, languages and modes of living. These 
different races in the same village or rural community 
have little in common with each other. Then how are 
you going to make them work together for the upbuild- 
ing of a church in a place like that? 

“Where it is possible, I think they should support 
the nearest village church and try to build up a strong 
central organization. One strong church led by a live 
minister of the gospel is worth more than four dead 
ones where they let the man of God leave without 
his pay. There is too much jealousy and quarreling 
in the church of today to make it a power for good 
in the place.” 

The writer pictures a rather gloomy situation, but 
he has pointed out the remedy in one strong central 
church instead of several weak ones. 

Another correspondent wrote me a short time ago 
saying: ‘Church denominations should have definite 
rural policies. Superfluous churches should be 
abolished; many could be federated; but all should 
cooperate heartily together. The function of the 
country church should be clearly defined and also its 
place among other agencies in the rural community. 
It should have a clear cut program of activities suitable 
to its great mission. * * * A working alliance should 
be formed with the specialized agencies of the church 
like the Y. M. C. A. and the Young People’s societies 
as well as with the farm organizations on behalf of 
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a broad and progressive community-building program 
in rural regions.” 

Another correspondent says: ‘Conditions are 
vastly different in every way. Great progress has been 
made in transportation, manufacture, farming and 
business. Are the methods of the church not far 
behind that of the business world? An awakening 
must also come from within. The church not only 
ministers to the spiritual but to the temporal as 
well. Six days of the week most rural churches are 
cold and locked, on Sunday open for an hour or 
two; no library; no amusements; no social or religious 
societies. 

“Arouse the spirit of brotherly love, create a com- 
munity center at the church. Let it be a place for the 
living and not only for the dead. And, above all, let 
it be presided over by a minister that can preach 
and teach right living and consecration.” 

Still another letter on this subject reads: 

“The patient who enters a hospital today does not 
expect or receive the treatment that was given for the 
same disease fifty years ago, but the few farm families 
who still attend church hear very much the same kind 
of preaching that was heard by their parents and 
grandparents. * * * 

“The world has outgrown the old orthodox theology, 
but it has not and never will outgrow its need of Jesus 
Christ and His simple doctrine of love and right liv- 
ing. Whether acknowledged or not, there is a need in 
every human heart for religious teaching. When the 
time comes that the clergyman will throw away his 
outworn creed and dogma and simply and honestly 
hold up before his people the real teachings of reli- 
gion, he will no longer talk to empty seats.” 
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Another correspondent writes me on the decline of 
the country church saying: 

“Of the causes for church decline, I would. put first 
denominationalism. Many persons are disgusted by 
the petty rivalries of denominations, while the division 
of the communities leads to inadequate salaries for the 
ministers. Inadequate salaries result in lack of able 
ministers. The best men are taken by high-salaried 
city churches. Ministers are changing too frequently. 
Too much stress is put upon abstract theology rather 
than on the real practical essentials of Christianity. 
The thinking of young people of many churches is 
estranged by ministers who insist on the theology of 
three hundred years ago and call modern science the 
deadly foe of religion. Untrained and unqualified 
teachers in the Sunday School often give the pupil 
many religious misconceptions. 

“The depopulation of rural districts has led to the 
decline of the church.” (Note: I might add to this 
comment that the influx of farmers of foreign birth 
and training has also seriously lessened the influence 
of the church, and it may be pointed out also that 
the increase in farm tenantry in the United States 
with its resulting constantly shifting farm population 
lessens interest in the church and in permanent com- 
munity building.) 

“And lastly,” says our correspondent, “‘the greatest 
cause of the decline of the church is the increasing 
prevalence of an idea, which is often dignified by high- 
sounding names, is always found in a decadent civiliza- 
tion. Plainly stated, it is the idea that it is the busi- 
ness of each individual to seek his own greatest 
pleasure, to “express himself” regardless of his duties 
to society, regardless of how his conduct will affect his 
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fellow men. To that idea can be largely attributed 
the declining number of marriages, the lessening num- 
ber of children by the better classes who should have 
them, the great increase in divorce, the increase of dis- 
honesty in public and private life, and the worship of 
success, however attained. 

“To combat that idea is the chief business of the 
church. For one holding that idea to profess Chris- 
tianity is the height of hypocrisy and many such realiz- 
ing this, banish the church from their lives.” 

A recent survey tried to find what the influence of 
the automobile is upon church attendance. So far, 
the replies received show that forty-eight think that 
the automobile is harmful to the church and fifty-two 
said it helped. One pastor, who noticed his congrega- 
tion falling off in the spring, organized Sunday tours 
to city churches. Another pastor had signs painted 
outside of the town inviting church attendance. 

I cannot conclude this rather pessimistic discussion 
of the decline of the country church in recent years 
without a little comment on the other side. Perhaps 
the most hopeful sign of the times is a general increase 
of the realization of the situation by a large number 
of thinkers and workers. 

Another encouraging fact is the real tendency on 
the part of the country churches to unite. Dogma and 
unnecessary church sectarianism are being relegated to 
the background. More churches are being federated, 
more union meetings are being held, and more are 
being permanently consolidated. There is a convic- 
tion becoming widely spread, which is being inter- 
preted into action, that churches should forget their 
small differences in the greater need of extending reli- 
gious influence by working together. 
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Church attendance, according to recent figures cov- 
ering the last two or three years, is increasing. Librar- 
ians state that not in years has there been such a large 
demand for religious books. Good new books are 
coming forth. Magazines carry well written religious 
articles. And last but not least, the radio is carrying 
religious instruction, and influence into millions of 
homes that otherwise would not get them. Let the 
good work go on. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THe FARMERS’ STANDARDS OF LiFE—ARE LIVING 
CoNDITIONS IMPROVING? 


I° life on the farm for the average man and woman 
better than it was twenty-five years ago? Do farm 
people have more or less material, social and spiritual 
possessions, and are they happier? At least a part 
of the answers to these questions may be found in 
determining how the standards of life on the farms 
today compare with those of a quarter of a century 
ago. The term “standard of life’ is something we 
hear much about. What does it mean, and how can it 
be measured? 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in his bulletin, “Standard of Life in a 
Typical Section of Diversified Farming,” defined the 
standard of life as a “measure of life in terms of the 
sum total of values enjoyed by the family, as evidenced 
through the acquisition and expenditure of income, 
and through the use of time in the satisfaction of wants 
for things both material (as food, clothing and shelter) 
and spiritual (as education, music and art).” 

Unfortunately, there is very little scientific data to 
make an accurate comparison of the standards of life 
today with those of the preceding generation. The 
comparisons available, however, show a much higher 
standard of life in rural America today than existed 
even a generation ago. To this, of course, there will 
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be many exceptions in both individuals and communi- 
ties. It is true also that some of our possessions of 
recent acquirement are of doubtful value. 

But on the whole, there are not many of us, if we 
had our choice, who would give up what we enjoy 
today to return to “the good old times” whether they 
be twenty-five or a hundred years ago. Older people 
like to talk at some length about how much better 
people lived and how much happier they were, but 
this is due to memory’s habit of forgetting the unpleas- 
ant experiences of the past and remembering only 
those that have brought happiness. 

John Pickett, Editor of the Pacific Rural Press, 
thinks most of us would get rather tired of the “good 
old days” if they should come back again. Pickett 
says: “Complexity of modern civilization has made 
it impossible to go back to the good old days when 
you could drive your horse down the left side of the 
street, hitch it to any convenient tree, pasture your 
cow in the Commons, keep your pig in the back yard, 
and die unmolested of your neighbor’s typhoid water.” 

Kirkpatrick has well classed those things which 
bring physical well-being and thereby raise the life 
standards as follows: 


(a) Food in sufficient quantity and variety to maintain 
the efficiency and health (including the growth and devel- 
opment of children) of all members of the family. 

(b) Clothing for warmth, comfort, and cleanliness, with 
an additional attire of an appearance and style which will 
permit individuals of the family to move in their respective 
social groups and in public with a fair degree of mental 
satisfaction. Thus certain spiritual as well as mental 
wants will be satisfied. 

(c) Shelter affording sufficient room, warmth, light, and 
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sanitation for the maintenance of comfort and health of 
the family, and providing for the necessary privacy of 
individuals as well as for the entertainment of friends. In 
addition, a style of architecture which will meet with a 
certain degree of approval from the public is desirable. 

(d) Items of operation, including equipment, furniture 
and furnishings, which are essential for keeping the home 
“plant” in working order with the maximum efficiency in 
economy of time. 

(e) Maintenance of health through the prevention or 
treatment of bodily ailments that may menace the physical 
well-being and development of individuals composing the 
family. 

(f) Insurance, in the form of property or money suffi- 
cient to bear expenses growing out of abnormal conditions, 
as sickness, old age, and death. 


Let us compare the food on the average farm table 
today with that which farmers ate twenty-five years 
ago. Farm women have the reputation, justly. earned, 
of being on the average the best cooks in the world 
because they will do the most with the least to do it 
with. Until very recently it has not been possible for 
them to run to the grocery or the meat market or the 
delicatessen. If their families had any variety of food, 
if it were tasty, then they themselves had to be respon- 
sible for it and prepare it with their own hands. From 
time immemorial the farmers’ picnic tables and com- 
munity suppers and the tables in their own homes have 
groaned with the variety of good cooking. 

The farm cooks start with one big advantage, at 
least a part of the year. Food from the farm is fresh 
and wholesome and the fruits and pickles preserved 
with the women’s own hands do not have that artificial 
taste of the canned stuff purchased at the stores. 
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On the other hand, however, the farm diet, par- 
ticularly at times when fresh vegetables and fruits 
were out of season, was very limited in variety, so 
much so that not even the genius of the good farm 
cook could create balanced meals needed in the main- 
tenance of good health. How many of us of farm 
experience have lived day after day, especially in the 
winter time, on the monotonous and unbalanced diet 
of pork, potatoes and milk gravy, occasionally relieved 
by desserts of pie and cake! 

It has been only comparatively recently that farm 
people have begun to realize the wonderful food pos- 
sibilities of their own farms. It seems strange that 
even yet there are thousands of families in the cities 
who, in spite of the retail prices, buy and use on the 
average much more milk than is used on some large 
dairy farms. There have always been farm families 
that took particular pride in having a good garden. 
There are a too large number who pay little attention 
to the garden or to the fine possibilities for their own 
table of having small fruits, which are easily grown on 
most farms. 

In recent years, constant exhortation on the sub- 
ject by home economics leaders and by the farm press 
have led farm people to a larger use of milk, to the 
growing of better gardens, and in general to more use 
on their own tables of the products of their own acres. 

The average farm diet today is better than it was 
a generation ago. But there was a time before farmers 
got the idea that they must sell everything, even to 
food needed by their own families, when our fore- 
fathers kept themselves well supplied with fresh meat, 
both beef and pork, and when they did give more 
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attention to producing and using food for their own 
tables. 

After the marketing movement began, however, 
there was a swing from the use of these home products 
so that twenty-five years ago the average diet was not 
as good as it had been, nor as good as it is now, since 
our farm people have begun to realize again the 
possibilities of home grown foods. Farmers as 
well as city people have greatly improved their diet 
in recent years because of the much longer sea- 
son through which vegetables and fruits may be 
obtained. 

Most of us remember well the “dry” time in the diet 
which came after the long winter and before any fresh 
vegetables or fruit could be had from the garden or 
the store. I recall with a smile the wail of an old 
farmer friend of mine who had had a tough winter in 
more ways than one, who said that if he could only 
manage to live until dandelion greens came, he might 
survive! 

Today in most country villages and within the reach 
of farmer trade there can be had the early fruits and 
vegetables shipped in from the South and on the other 
end of the season there is a plentiful supply of citrus 
fruits and the late vegetables and green stuff, so that 
it is possible at reasonable expense for the farm family 
to have as much variety and as much balance in the 
diet as people who live in the city. This was not 
true a generation ago. The limited “seasons” for 
many fruits and vegetables are being extended to cover 
nearly the whole year. 

Farm women have learned also, in addition to their 
time honored practice of putting up preserves, to can 
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vegetables and meats so well that they taste almost as 
good as fresh the year around. 

Progress has been made also by farmers in their 
dress. It must be confessed that there was some 
excuse on the part of the city cartoonists to label the 
farmers with uncomplimentary terms like “hicks” and 
“hayseeds.” The average farmer bought one suit once 
in several years and wore it poorly. He had little 
money for good clothes and with the exception of 
church, few places to go where “store clothes’ were 
needed. Not until recently have farm people been 
doing much traveling. When they did go, it usually 
was with a horse and caring for a horse is not par- 
ticularly conducive to the wearing of good clothes. 

But the automobile has changed all that. The 
farmer has become a cosmopolitan. He takes long 
trips with his whole family as often as anybody else. 
A large number of the long distance campers are 
farmers. Farmers’ organizations have brought them 
together in meetings, often in distant cities. 

As a result, the farmer buys more clothes and has 
learned how to wear them. An average group of farm 
people is as well dressed today as any other class. 
Whether or not the term “hick” or “hayseed” ever 
applied, it certainly does not now, and as for the 
belief of the city people that farmers always wear 
beards, you can find more hairy adornments on the 
faces of a crowd on Broadway in New York City than 
in two whole rural counties. 

Shelter, in other words, the home, 1s another indica- 
tion of whether or not the standard of life has been 
raised or lowered. Does the farm family have more 
or less room, warmth, light, and sanitation, and is the 
home better kept today than it was years ago? 
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Everyone familiar with conditions on the farm will 
agree that in general progress has been made, possibly 
not in the last five years of hard times from 1920-25, 
but certainly over the whole period. Kirkpatrick 
found in a survey covering 402 farm homes that 24 
per cent had been painted within five years; 21 per 
cent more within ten years; 13 per cent within fifteen 
years; and 12 per cent within twenty years. He 
found that only a little over 7 per cent had no porches 
and over 63 per cent had two or more porches; less 
than 1 per cent had no screens for the windows. 

He found that about 11 per cent of the farmers had 
finished floors throughout the house; 64 per cent had 
parts of the floors finished, the remainder covered with 
carpets or linoleum; and 24 per cent, or less than one- 
fourth, had no finished floors, carpets or linoleum. 

In certain sections, there has been a woeful decay 
of farm buildings, but most of this has been where the 
farms are more or less deserted and probably where 
all should be growing trees instead of poor crops. 

In the better farming sections and along the main 
roads there has been a great increase in well kept 
lawns. Twenty-five years ago a lawn mowed by a 
hand mower in the country was a very great exception. 
Now one that is not so mowed is the exception. 

A considerable percentage of farmers are adding 
such things to their homes as screen porches, sleeping 
porches, fireplaces, often with outside chimneys. 

The equipment, furnishings and furniture of a home 
are another indication of the standard of life. Refer- 
ring to Kirkpatrick’s investigation again, he found that 
in an investigation of 402 farmers, 38 per cent had 
some kind of a furnace system, with steam, hot water 
or hot air; about 60 per cent had stove heat only. 
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I stop here to remark, after several years’ experience 
with both kinds of heat, that there is much to be said 
for the comfort, coziness and convenience of the good 
old round oak stove in the “settin’ room.” If the 
modern furnace heating system is any sign of prog- 
ress, there has been considerable, for there were few 
farm people that had such systems twenty years ago. 

Kirkpatrick also found that about 10 per cent of the 
farmers in his investigation had running hot and cold 
water. It is doubtful whether there was 1 per cent a 
generation ago. There is still room for much progress 
however, in water system on the farm, for Kirkpatrick 
found that 15 per cent had no water inside of the 
house whatever and 57 per cent only had cistern water 
inside. Think of the wasted years and the hard work 
for Mother and Sister in bringing in every drop of 
water that the farm family needed from an outdoor 
pump, often at a considerable distance from the 
house. 

Kirkpatrick found that 15 per cent of the farmers 
now have a fully equipped bathroom; 83 per cent, 
however, have no bathroom and no bath tub, but still 
depend upon the old wash tub in winter and the 
nearby creek in summer. 

According to Kirkpatrick, 75 per cent of farm people 
have kitchen sinks with drains; about 19 per cent have 
no sink whatever. Again I think of Mother at the too 
hard task of bringing in the water and then carrying it 
out again. 

About 12 per cent of the farmers have some kind 
of a sewer system, either septic tank or cess pool; 
85 per cent have no sewage disposal whatever. 

According to the same authority, 9 per cent have 
some kind of an electric lighting system, and 20 per 
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cent have gas, acetylene or gasoline lamps; 65 per 
cent still use ordinary kerosene lamps. 

Laundry is sent out by 5 per cent of the farmers; 
5 per cent have power washer and electric or gas iron; 
11 per cent have a power washer only. Power vacuum 
cleaners are owned by 3 per cent of the women; 21 per 
cent have hand pump vacuum cleaners; and 27 per 
cent sweeper vacuum cleaners. 

According to Kirkpatrick, 14 per cent of farm 
women have bread mixers; 1 per cent has a pressure or 
steam cooker; and about 11% per cent a fireless cooker. 

While these figures would indicate a smaller amount 
of progress in equipment of the home than all of us 
would like to see farm women have, yet practically 
all of these improvements have come within our own 
time and within the last quarter century. Each year 
sees the farm women rapidly gaining upon her city 
cousin in the conveniences with which to do her work 
and to make the home a more comfortable place in 
which to live. 

We must never lose sight of the fact, either, of the 
great advantage the country home has over the one 
in the city in natural environment, which goes a long 
way to offset a lot of the disadvantages and to add to 
the comfort of all who dwell therein. 

The maintenance of health is another way by which 
to measure progress. What about the health of farm 
people? 

I grew up with the belief that the farm was the 
healthiest place in all the world in which to live. It 
should be; hence my surprise when I learned that 
army statistics on the physical condition of country 
boys being examined at the beginning of our entrance 
to the World War showed them to be in poorer phy- 
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sical condition than the young men from the cities. 
I have taken considerable trouble to verify this state- 
ment for I could not believe it. I do not yet know 
for sure why it should be so, for certainly the country 
child should start with one hundred per cent better 
chance physically than the boy in his city environment. 

Perhaps rural people have not made the most of the 
natural advantages for health which the country gives 
them. The average country child does not get the 
medical supervision that the city child does. Country 
doctors have always lived at a distance. Farmers have 
never been in the habit of calling on physicians except 
in a crisis, and now they are becoming so scarce that 
it is almost impossible to get them even in severe ill- 
ness. The result is that there has always been too 
much home doctoring and tinkering with home made 
and patent medicines, many of which do more harm 
than good. Many a child’s digestion or nervous sys- 
tem has been ruined by too much “dope,” and this 
may be a big reason why our country boys do not 
measure up in health. 

It is probable, also, that city people may have had 
a wider more balanced diet, with more variety. More 
and more the scientists have come to believe that the 
proper diet is about the biggest factor in the main- 
tenance of health. 

It seems strange, however, that farm people have 
been slow to realize the value, in fact the absolute 
necessity, of a large amount of milk in their children’s 
diet. City families consume more milk than the 
average farm family. Moreover, in most of the large 
cities this milk is pasteurized while the farm family 
gets it raw. Scientists agree that a considerable per- 
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centage of tuberculosis in children comes from cattle 
and can be taken through the milk of an infected 
cow. 

Another factor which might cause bad health is 
improper sanitary conditions. Life in a great city is 
made possible by the big sewers. Kirkpatrick found 
that about 16 per cent of farm people now have indoor 
toilets. Probably less than 1 per cent had twenty-five 
years ago, and there are still about 84 per cent with 
toilets outside, and unless very carefully located, these 
become a menace to every member of the family. 

The farm family, also, has to contend more with 
flies and the danger of infection from them than do 
people who live in the cities for the flies breed in the 
barns and barnyards. There is danger also on some 
farms from drainage from barnyards into the well 
water. 

It may be that some of these facts have been respon- 
sible for a too low physical and good health standard 
among farm people. It is probably true, as some 
authorities claim, that people in the country have not 
been quite so quick to accept and use modern health 
knowledge and conveniences and customs as they 
might have been. For example, there is still a too 
large proportion of people who are so afraid of the 
“night air’ that they sleep with their windows tight 
shut the year around. 

On the other hand, these extra causes of disease and 
ill health in the country should be at least partially 
offset by the natural healthful conditions of rural life 
such as plentiful exercise in the open air, the tendency 
to retire early and arise early in the morning, the 
regular time for meals, and the oceans of pure air. 
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Certainly farm people are paying more attention to 
health conditions now than even a few years ago and 
in spite of the fact that they are sadly handicapped 
by lack of country doctors, the time is not far distant 
when they will equal or exceed others in maintaining 
those conditions which result in good physical welfare. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Our YounGc Foutks—“Timse Makers ANcIENT Goop 
UNcouTH” 


INCE the dawn of time, it has been the custom of 
the older generation to find fault with the younger 
and to think that the young folks were all “going to 
the bow-wows.” Unfortunately, it seems to be impos- 
sible for most of us to remember how we thought and 
felt and acted when we were young. Our criticism of 
young people is a result of an utter failure to under- 
stand them. We are always critical and suspicious of 
the unknown, and the modern generation is certainly 
very much of an unknown quantity to their elders. 

It is impossible for most of us to realize why the 
boys and girls do as they do. Probably there never 
has been a time when the misunderstanding between 
the two generations was greater than now. In no way 
is the effect of radical changes of recent years so 
evident as with our young folks. The question, how- 
ever, to decide is whether the difference between the 
young folks now and those of other generations means 
progress or disaster. Probably no one in either gen- 
eration is competent or a fair judge to pass upon this 
question, for we are all prejudiced. Only those who 
come after can judge accurately and fairly. Let us 
compare, so far as:'the young folks are concerned, the 
time now with those in 1900, say, bearing in mind 
especially country young people. 

Recently I sat in a first-class hotel in a small city. 
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Sitting across from me in the lobby was a girl in her 
teens. On each side of her sat a young man with an 
arm around her. She lolled back against the settee 
in a too short skirt, her highly colored complexion was 
bought at a store, and she was smoking a cigarette. 
Ten years ago the hotel manager would have uncere- 
moniously driven the girl out of the hotel. Today 
the incident is so commonplace that no one paid any 
particular attention to it. 

A few days later in a rural county, I picked up a 
local paper and read of a raid that the sheriff of that 
county had just made on a local country dance hall. 
The place had been complained about and the sheriff 
went to see how things were conducted. In order to 
take the proprietor by surprise, he went around 
through the back yard and into the back door. In 
cars parked in the yard, he found several young men 
and one young woman drunk, and when he entered the 
hall, he saw that at least a third of the young people 
present—some of them from the best families in the 
county—were under the influence of liquor. 

In many restaurants one can now see women, ata 
often young women in their teens, smoking cigarettes. 
On almost any country highway, young people can 
be found parked in automobiles busily engaged in what 
is known in modern parlance in “petting or “necking” 
parties. 

A young man who had been drinking twenty years 
ago who attended a party or a dance of young people 
from respectable families would have been put out. 
Today he would be welcomed in many places. Of 
course, these statements are not true of all parties, nor 
of the majority, but there are enough of these examples 
to be disturbing. 
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Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, widely versed in 
the delinquent history of the young after many years’ 
experience in the Children’s Court, is quoted by a 
reporter in the New York Tribune as saying that the 
revolt of modern youth is utterly different from that 
of any other generation and that the young people 
of today go further on a wholesale scale than they ever 
did before, chiefly because new weapons have been 
put into their hands. 

“This revolt,” said Judge Lindsey, “has come in an 
age of speed and science; an age when women vote 
and can make their own living; an age in which the 
fear of hell fire has lost its hold. In the past the revolt 
of youth always turned out to be a futile gesture. It 
never brought much change, but now the gun is loaded. 
These boys and girls can do what boys and girls never 
were able to do in the past... . 

“The external restraints, economic restraints, that 
were once so potent, have gone, never to return, and 
the sole question now is how soon and how effectively 
will the internal restraints of a voluntarily accepted 
code, which alone can keep people going straight, take 
their place.” 

A representative of the Committee on Character in 
the New York City Board of Education is reported as 
saying in the same set of 7’ribune articles mentioned 
above that the school disciplinarian nowadays “has to 
deal with almost every conceivable kind of juvenile 
crime. He must frequently call upon the police for 
help. . . . The shock comes when we learn their code 
of morals. These same delightful young people believe 
that it is all right if they can ‘get away with it.’ They 
lack respect for parents and for authority. To copy 
home work is entirely honorable, if they are not 
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caught. Forging a signature is a simple way of saving 
a lot of trouble. 
“ ‘Cutting’ is to be commended if they can ‘get by’. 

Cheating is no disgrace if the offender is not 

detected. . Now this characterization does not 

apply to the whole high school student body by any 

means, but it does apply to a large percentage of our 

boys and girls.” 

Alfred H. Stearns, head of the Phillips Academy at 
Andover and a student of the modern boy, is reported 
as saying: 

“There never was so much cheating, lying and steal- 
ing—yes, actually pilfering,’ he declares. “This is 
true of all institutions—a feeling of disrespect for 
law.” 

Incidents and quotations like these could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, and the situation is nearly as bad 
in the small town in proportion to the population 
in the country as it is in the city. 

But in spite of all this indictment of the young 
folks, I am optimistic. That the youngsters are very 
much different from their fathers and mothers at their 
age, I will admit. Everyone knows that they are. 
However, that the great majority of them are any 
worse at heart than young people of twenty-five years 
ago were, I do not believe. A small minority always 
gives an exaggerated picture of the average. Human 
nature is human nature, yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. 

Pick up the former generation, give it its youth 
again, and put it into the present times with the 
same conditions that our young folks are now meeting, 
and I guarantee that there would be just as much 
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“Cain” raised, possibly more, as our present young 
folks are now apparently stirring up. 

The “sowing of wild oats” is an ancient custom, in 
which every generation has had its part, the variations 
not being in the wildness but only in the methods. 
With the modern automobile, young folks can go fast 
and far and they certainly seem to be handy with 
“netting.” But there were a good many old farm 
horses ruined in other times by long night drives, and 
there are many critical fathers and mothers of today 
who have forgotten how convenient the old farm 
“plug” was for petting parties—only they called it 
“spooning” in those days instead of “petting,” when 
they were frank enough to refer to it at all. Someone 
has said that the automobile parked of an evening in 
a secluded spot is only the old parlor sofa two genera- 
tions removed. Then, also, there has always been 
plenty of drinking in city as well as country com- 
munities. So it is well to recall some of these condi- 
tions of other days before we get too excited about the 
young people of these times. 

Let us for a moment consider the conditions in the 
environment and surroundings of the young folks 
today and perhaps we will have a better understand- 
ing of our present day youngsters. 

Young folks must be active. If the energy is not 
used one way, it must find expression in another. 
People of former generations in America were fortunate 
in that there was almost always work at hand for 
them to do. The country was largely rural, and one 
of the first principles of the rural home was the early 
teaching of responsibility. ‘Work before pleasure” 
was the rule. Today, through no fault of the young 
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people, times and conditions have changed, so that 
there is nothing for the boys and girls to do outside 
of school hours and they have grown up with more or 
less of a feeling of pleasure before work. 

Even twenty years ago, there were few places to 
which young people could go, and no means to go with. 
Today conditions have been reversed so that there 
are distracting places almost around the corner, even 
for country youngsters and the five or ten miles to the 
place of pleasure that used to be an unsurmountable 
barrier to the average youth is now a matter of a 
few minutes of pleasant riding in an automobile. 

There has been a good deal of blame placed upon 
the American home and its present lack of control by 
investigators of this problem. But I think there is 
something to be said for the home in the constant 
fight that it has with the thousand and one modern 
distractions that pull the young people constantly 
from the hearthstone. 

This is the age of the sophisticated youngster. 
Through no fault of his own, he has been thrown early 
into contact with life and with large numbers of peo- 
ple, with the result that he has early in life lost his 
shyness, his innocence, and he has knowledge of life 
and conditions that his grandfather and grandmother 
never had. The average youngster in the early days 
of this country, and up until the present generation, 
did not travel much, he saw ‘little company and few 
strangers, and his parents and other elders kept from 
him jealously those facts that piqued his natural 
curiosity. This sophistication is not necessarily bad. 
Knowledge is not sin. Young people are franker with 
each other and with the opposite sex, and in this very 
frankness there may be safety. 
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Another reason why the young folks are different is 
in the lack of discipline and control their parents, 
teachers or guardians have over them. How far we 
have departed from the old Puritan adage that a 
“child should be seen and not heard.’ How far we 
have departed from those sessions that most boys 
experienced with Dad in the woodshed! While we 
are criticising the youngsters for their lack of obedi- 
ence to their elders’ law, let us question ourselves on 
our own obedience to the Volstead Act, for example, 
or the speed laws. It is not words that count with 
young people, but example. How well have we lived 
up to our own code of discipline and thereby inculeated 
the example of obedience in our sons and daughters 
in discipline to man’s and God’s laws? 

A minor cause of the troubles with the younger 
generation is that there has been too much gang 
opportunity. I use the word “gang” not in a criminal 
sense. Everyone knows that the potentialities for 
trouble are multiplied a hundred times when boys, or 
girls either, begin to flock together. The gang spirit 
is a natural instinct. It is possible to go to the other 
extreme and become an abnormal person from too 
much time spent alone. But with the increase in 
population and the rapid growth of cities and villages 
there has been altogether too much undirected activi- 
ties of young people, particularly of boys in gangs. 

The danger of this was impressed upon me only a 
short time ago when I watched six boys up for sen- 
tence before a county judge for stealing an automobile. 
Every boy was under twenty-one. Every boy had a 
good face. Not one of them would have taken the car 
alone. The spirit of the gang was upon them and 
they got into trouble, which may follow them all of 
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their lives. Too much cannot be said for the work 
that the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts are doing in 
directing the natural gang instinct along right lines. 

Another factor that has helped to throw the young 
people more upon their own resources is the weaken- 
ing grip of the churches upon youth. Youth is the 
time of ideals. It is the time when religious instinct 
runs high. Youth is a particularly fertile field for 
right religious guidance. But the churches, with 
many notable exceptions, have been involved in their 
own dogmatic, doctrinal, cumbersome machinery. 
New conditions have come for young people to meet 
and the church in too many cases has been too far 
behind to understand the problems and to help them 
in their solution. 

Prosperity or economic independence is another of 
the great factors that have increased the complexities 
of life for our youth. I have sometimes thought that 
the greatest developer of character in America, and 
particularly for the American farm youth, is the lack 
of any large amount of spending money. The boy 
or girl with only a few dollars a year to spend, and 
forced to learn the value of money by earning those 
dollars, has little time or opportunity to get into mis- 
chief. Generally speaking, it costs money to “raise 
Cain.” Today we are the richest nation on earth and 
the great ideal of American parenthood has been to 
give their young folks more than they themselves had 
when they were young. It is a question whether in 
this generous giving they have hurt or helped their 
boys and girls. 

One of the greatest influences in changing the con- 
ditions under which our youth lives today is the 
emancipation of women. Few of us realize the amount 
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of economic and personal freedom that has come to 
women even the last twenty-five years. Hundreds of 
thousands of them, millions even, have been forced 
out into the world to earn their own living and to 
compete with men. Used to the protection of the 
home for centuries, they have not at first found their 
feet, so to speak, or known just how to use their new 
freedom. It has been the lesson of history that when 
any people have earned their liberty after years of 
bondage their first use of their new freedom has often 
led to license. Some races, like the Mexicans and 
South Americans, have not yet even after fifty years 
learned to adjust themselves to the privileges of liberty 
of a Republic. Even our own Colonists struggled after 
the Revolution in the early days of this Republic, 
fighting and quarreling among themselves, uncertain 
what to do with their new freedom which they had 
fought so hard to win. 

There is the story of the rich little boy in the city of 
Washington who was always protected in every way. 
He tired of his restraint one day ran away and in 
crossing a street was killed. An average youngster 
of the same age would have crossed uninjured hun- 
dreds of times. 

Young people, and particularly young women, have 
been given much new freedom, and we have been 
passing through a period fraught with a lot of worry 
and some despair while they learn to adjust them- 
selves to it. If the younger generation is sound at 
heart, and we all know that a great majority of them 
are, they will come out all right. A few individuals 
will fall by the wayside some others will get burned, 
but not too seriously. 

Some educators are saying that they find the best 
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way to control the young folks in our institutions is 
to put them on their honor and that seldom is the 
honor system violated. I would much rather have 
a boy or a girl who is a decent citizen obeying the 
rules of good moral conduct because he or she wants 
to rather than because he or she is forced to. 

Up to the present generation our system of dis- 
cipline has attempted to compel right conduct in 
youth. The present generation has revolted against 
this system and demanded the right of self-determina- 
tion. I believe that when young people have once 
learned how to use these new rights, we will have a 
better system of society than we have ever had and 
there are already many signs that they are learning 
to adjust themselves. The most recent investigations 
show that drinking parties are dying out in the col- 
leges, that immodest dancing and drinking at dances 
are no longer the vogue, and, as stated before, that 
honor systems are being successfully worked out in the 
schools and universities. 

Therefore, I look with hope toward the future. Let 
us remember that blowing off a certain amount of 
steam is harmless and even necessary for the normal 
development of a live boy or girl. Before we get too 
blue or downcast about the morals of youth, why not 
get out and talk with the youngsters? You will find 
when you gain their confidence that under the noise 
and the bravado there are surprisingly high ideals and 
a spiritual groping around for the things that are 
right and beautiful. 

In our judgment, let us try to learn not to condemn 
because they may think our way of getting or doing 
things is old-fashioned or out of date. Help us to 
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remember, Oh Lord, that the world moves on, and 
that 
New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Tue Farm WoMAN—YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


[' the farm woman any better off now than twenty- 
five years ago? From every standpoint, the answer 
is emphatically “yes.” 

Consider her work. She still does a considerable 
amount of outdoor work, but there is no comparison 
between what she does now either in the amount of 
outdoor or indoor work with that which she did even 
a few years ago. Many women like to work outdoors. 
If the work is not heavy, no doubt the change from 
indoor to outdoor air and the exercise are healthful. 
But in the past, when a woman had milked five to 
ten cows every morning, taken care of the calves, 
the chickens and the garden, and in addition had done 
all of the cooking and household work for a large 
family in the house, there was a reason why she grew 
old before her time. 

These conditions no longer hold true of the average 
rural housewife. The milking machine has helped to 
relieve thousands of women from the job of milking 
and in spite of the shortage of labor on most farms 
in recent years, women are no longer doing any large 
amount of the heavier part of the outdoor farm work. 

Conditions are better for her inside the home also. 
She has been able to purchase many modern con- 
veniences and mechanical devices that have relieved 
the hard work and drudgery and shortened the hours 
required to take care of the home and the family. I 
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before her time.” To-day the average rural housewife is infinitely 
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am sure that there is going to be still greater progress 
in the future in bringing into the farm home electric 
and gas engines and all of the equipment that may be 
driven by these powers, which will go far in giving 
the woman of the home more opportunity for recrea- 
tion and for the spiritual leadership of her family and 
the physical inclination to assume this leadership. 

An impressive way to emphasize the unnecessary 
work caused by lack of conveniences in the home is 
to multiply this extra labor for one day by the total 
number of days in the year. For example, drying 
three acres of dishes a year, walking a quarter of a 
mile to bake a lemon pie, and pumping fifteen tons 
of water in a year are some of the domestic feats per- 
formed by the average rural housewife who does not 
follow good methods of home management. 

Someone has figured that without a water system 
in her house, the farm wife carries an average of 
twenty tons of water a year and travels 200,000 steps 
in doing it. Also, it requires twenty days of union 
time to carry the water in and ten days to carry out 
the waste water, or a total of thirty days, a whole 
month every year, out of the woman’s life at the 
killing labor of carrying water. Home economic 
experts also say that such a simple little device as a 
dish drainer will save drying by hand three acres of 
dishes a year. 

Tests and experiments have proved that more than 
half the steps ordinarily taken by a woman in pre- 
paring three meals a day can be saved by a little 
study in grouping more conveniently the supplies and 
utensils. One Montana woman found by wearing a 
step recording device before and after her kitchen 
was remodelled that she had saved one and a half 
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miles of walking each day in doing her regular kitchen 
tasks. She did this by more convenient arrangement. 

It is true also that the environment of the country 
woman has greatly improved in recent years. The 
farm home, always a healthy and wholesome influence 
in the lives of our American young people, is still 
better today than it has ever been before. Thanks 
largely to the leadership of the extension forces of 
the state colleges of home economics, women are look- 
ing upon their trade of home-keeping in the light of 
a profession, a profession which is more necessary and 
important in the welfare of us all than any other. 
“Housekeeping” has been dignified into “home-mak- 
ing,” and in this newer attitude there is perhaps more 
hope of progress and of happiness for women than 
they have ever had before. 

The country woman, also, is taking a much larger 
part in the public life of the farmer, and this 1s right. 
The farm business is inseparably tied up with the farm 
home. The woman is a distinct and necessary partner 
in the success of every farm business. But hereto- 
fore, with the possible exception of the Grange, when 
it came to the public work of the farmer, to his mar- 
keting problems, cooperative and otherwise, to his 
legislation, and to the election of officers in town, 
county, state and nation, the woman until recently 
has had little or no part. But within the quarter 
century we have seen the coming of woman suffrage. 
We have seen the recognition on the part of coopera- 
tive organizations of the necessity of having the 
approval of the enterprise by the woman as well as 
the man. 

So, both outside and inside the home, the farm 
woman is assuming the part and the place that is 
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rightfully hers in all of the affairs that bear directly 
or indirectly upon the farm and the farm family. 

Is the farm woman happy? Is she getting more or 
less out of this business of life than her mother and 
grandmother obtained? It depends upon the woman 
herself. But the average woman has a better chance 
for happiness today than ever before. She better 
appreciates her opportunities and makes the most 
of the things that are offered her. 

What do farm women desire most? The following 
letter from one best answers that interesting question: 

“What do farm women want?’ We want about 
the same things that off-the-farm women want. Things 
of the spirit, things of the mind, things of the body. 

“1. Things of the spirit? Yes, we want the old- 
fashioned neighborhood prayer-meetings, the Sunday 
school which used to be held in the little school house. 
We want the ministers who are willing to come out 
into the ‘open spaces. We are as wicked as city 
people. Our boys and girls are growing up without 
church services. Our hired men (some of them just 
grown up) know of no reason for lacking ‘booze,’ save 
the bootleggers’ exorbitant price. We need radio ser- 
mons that can be understood without the aid of a 
dictionary. Not baby talk, though. We want big 
thoughts in small words. The Sermon on the Mount 
affords an example. We want religious, educated men 
and women to realize that their living in the country 
is not a curbing of their forces, but an opportunity 
to use God-given talents where they are most needed. 

“2. Things of the mind? Education; amusements. 
Consolidated schools when conditions are favorable; 
public transportation. High school education must be 
provided for. During the past bitter, long winter, girls 
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in our district walked five miles to high school. Must 
a girl be deprived of a high school education because 
her daddy does not own a car? 

“Speaking of education, I wish to ‘start some fire- 
works’ by remarking that we need better educated 
men. Oh, they may have been to college; they may 
have taken agricultural courses; they are ‘read up’ on 
the markets and current events. They can cite bal- 
anced rations for a chicken or a cow, but when they 
are told that the farm child needs a balanced ration 
they do not grasp the fact, and hence they fail to 
cooperate. They have not been educated in that topic. 
When men’s magazines give articles on child-feeding 
as well as pig feeding, we may not have to fight a lone 
fight in the interest of healthier children. 

“As for amusements, they constitute a necessity. 
There is a music-hunger as well as a bread-hunger. 
Some of us are starving for a good healthy portion 
of laughter. Some of us lonely women have the 
‘rickets’ for the lack of a ‘racket.’ We are ‘drooping’ 
for the lack of a handshake with right jolly good folks. 
Our rations are overcharged with work and care; we 
lack the vitamine, good cheer. Let’s get a radio as soon 
as possible and tune in. 

“3. Things of the body? Clothes—well, a pattern 
plus a little ingenuity should solve the problem. The 
feminine urge will help us to obtain clothes if we have 
to ‘dye’ in the effort, but more do we need time for 
sewing. Yes, time and strength we need, and this 
brings us to the ever-present labor-saving problem. 
Everything, from the smallest kitchen device to the 
porcelain bathtub is ‘of the body’ and for it. A tired 
body means a drooping spirit. A fagged woman is an 
inefficient housekeeper, an irritable wife and mother, 
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a narrow citizen. The most unselfish thing a mother 
can do is to acquire labor-saving devices. Our men, 
too, lack many tools. Let us not demand the impos- 
sible, but work in cooperation to obtain those things 
which will make the farm home the best place in the 
world to live in.” 

I have seen no better expression of the feeling and 
attitude of the farm woman herself of today than a 
little article written by Laura Bristol Chapman, who 
lives on a farm in central New York. This article 
expresses so well what I think is in the heart of the 
average farm woman toward her job and her family 
that I am quoting here a few extracts from it: 

“Mud! Yes I am living on a two hundred acre 
farm miles from a state road and this is spring. 

“We are situated in the famous lake country of 
the Iroquois Indian, in Ovid, Seneca County, com- 
manding a magnificent sweep of Cayuga Lake. We 
raise the customary hay and grain, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. I have a large flock of chickens and raise about 
two hundred little chicks besides hatching a number 
for sale. You will never read of us in Wall Street, 
for those who follow farming don’t seem to land there. 
Farming runs in twenty year cycles and your finan- 
cial success depends a lot on where you started in 
the cycle. We were born in time to fill the ranks at 
the beginning of the new cycle. But top or bottom, 
we wouldn’t change. The smell of a fresh turned 
furrow in spring is as essential to life for some as 
water is to the fish. If it has run in the blood for 
generations you can’t get away from it. Don’t try. 


“The love of the sod 
“Keeps me close to God.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE FARMER AN THE CITY Man—A Hoprerul 
OuTLOOK 


O* all the changes that have taken place in America 
perhaps the most significant and far-reaching 
is the change from a rural to an urban nation. No 
longer ago than 1855, 55 out of every 100 persons in 
this country lived and worked on farms. In 1920, 
this ratio had dwindled to 42 out of every 100 and 
today not much more than one-third of our popula- 
tion lives in the country. In the single year of 1925, 
more than two million rural people left the country 
for the cities. Something over a million returned 
to the farms, making a loss in one year to rural dis- 
triets of more than 865,000 people. The loss in pro- 
ductive power was greater than this because those 
who left the rural sections were usually persons born 
and reared on the farms, of American stock, trained by 
both inheritance and practice in the business of farm- 
ing, while those who returned from the cities to the 
farms included many of foreign birth and many who 
were untrained in the business and science of agricul- 
ture. 

What are some of the social and economic effects of 
these changes from agriculture to industrialism? First 
there is the deserted farm problem, of which we hear 
so much. The economic effects of this problem are 
over-stated, particularly in statements that the 
deserted land will in time cause a famine. The great 
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problem of American agriculture has always been over- 
production, caused first by new and fertile lands and 
then by the development of modern farm machinery. 
Because of the natural fertility of America’s soils 
and the application of machinery, it has been pos- 
sible to make ‘“‘two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before” with one-third of the labor once required. 
All that is necessary or that will be necessary for a 
long time to come to insure plenty of food is to pay 
farmers a living price for their products, a price which 
will pay those farmers who use scientific and business 
methods for their labor and protect their investment. 

The World War proved that price stimulates pro- 
duction. American farmers fed our own population 
and produced a tremendous surplus for the use of 
our Allies, and did it short-handed, as many of their 
sons and hired help had left for the war. However 
cruel the remedy may be, about the only real help 
for agriculture is to continue to cut down production 
by continuing to eliminate large numbers of the more 
inefficient farmers from the business and allow them 
to go to the cities. 

City people, however, may rightly be somewhat con- 
cerned because of a shortage of food products result- 
ing from a decreased farm population if proper atten- 
tion and sympathy are not given to the farmers and 
to the farm markets so that the better class of Amer- 
ican farms can receive prices that will allow them to 
continue in the business. 

From a social standpoint, the desertion of the farms 
by the old American stock is a real problem. We do 
not need to worry about a famine in farm products. 
We do need to concern ourselves about a lessening of 
standards on our American farms, standards that have 
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produced a stock of people who have been largely 
responsible for making this American nation what it 
is today, a people that have bred leaders in every 
business and profession in American life, a solid, sub- 
stantial, conservative citizenry that have kept their 
feet on the ground when others have become radical 
and excited, a people that have been slow to anger but 
who have been mighty in their wrath when once 
aroused, a people who filled the armies of Lexington, 
Gettysburg, San Juan Hill, and who were well 
accounted for in the World War. 

The difficulty has been that some of the very best 
of the young people have gone away to the cities, 
draining the country of its best blood. The 
movement started with the Civil War, when so many 
thousands of young men from the farms went first to 
the war and then, if they survived, did not return 
to the eastern farms but went instead to help open 
the West or to build up the cities. This was followed 
years later by a great migration of country girls. 

Rural social conditions have been somewhat helped 
by the great increase in young men and women who 
have had some agricultural education. The hundreds 
of agricultural schools and colleges, in addition to 
furnishing trained agricultural help for public posi- 
tions, have also been turning back into communities 
thousands of young men and women trained in the 
science of agriculture and home-making and with an 
increased appreciation of the advantages of country 
life. This younger generation 1s forming the center 
of groups of progressive farm people, setting the pace 
in good farming and right living in country communi- 
ties. 

The social problem has been, however, very greatly 
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complicated in recent years by the incoming of large 
numbers of foreigners, many of whom have settled 
in large numbers on the poorer farms of the East. 
These foreigners are of a different type from those 
aliens who came earlier and remained to become splen- 
did farmers and citizens, of which the nation can well 
be proud. The newer type is mostly of Slavonic 
origin and while there have been notable exceptions, 
many of them are no addition to any community. 

Had there been only a few of these farmers they 
might have been absorbed without any ill effects into 
the life of the community and the nation. But there 
are many neighborhoods and counties where these 
aliens have come in large numbers with the result that 
they flock together, do not take readily to our laws 
and institutions, and make no effort to become citizens. 
Hundreds of them become lawbreakers and a serious 
menace to the people of fine old country communities. 

This class of foreign farmers does not make good 
neighbors. They are able to live on a much lower 
standard of life than the American citizens and there 
is a possibility that the American, unable to compete 
with them in agricultural production, will be forced 
out of many neighborhoods and even counties so that 
there will be left on these farms nothing but peasants 
of the old world standard of life and low average 
of general intelligence. 

One answer to this menace is a strict immigration 
policy which will prevent the further flooding of the 
so-called “melting pot,” which has not been function- 
ing rapidly enough for many years, to change the 
immigrant hordes into law-abiding American citizens. 

Woe is the day in our American civilization when 
conditions on the farms lower the standards of this 
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tremendous source of life blood in the nation’s arteries 
and change the farmer from what he has been through 
the long years of our history to Markham’s picture of 
the “Man with the Hoe.” 

What city man wants farmers of this kind? How 
long would American cities hold their present level 
with a rural background of lowering social standards? 
The city and village man has fully as great an interest 
in the welfare, standards of life and progress of the 
farmer as has the farmer himself. Unfortunately, 
while the city dweller has been prone to call the farmer 
a “hayseed” and think of him as narrow and pro- 
vincial, the greatest narrowness and provincialism, 
particularly when they relate to country conditions, 
are to be found in the city itself. The ignorance that 
exists among the great masses of dwellers in the large 
cities as to any real knowledge of conditions in the 
country under which their own necessities of life are 
produced is astounding. This provincialism is not 
limited entirely to the man on the street. I have been 
surprised time and again in talking with city men, 
doctors, lawyers, business men, at what they did not 
know about plain fundamental facts relative to rural 
life in America and to agriculture. 

In the various milk strikes which occurred in con- 
nection with the dairymen’s fight with the dealers to 
obtain better prices for their products, dairymen were 
bitterly accused by the newspapers and by city dwellers 
in general of profiteering, of being “baby starvers,” 
and their officers in several instances were indicted 
and thrown into jail. Even in the small villages, the 
village men and the Chambers of Commerce, instead 
of working with the producers who were chiefly 
responsible for the prosperity and amount of business 
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in those villages, sympathized and aided the milk deal- 
ers against their own neighbors living on the farms and 
who spent their money in the local stores. 

It has always made me a little indignant to note 
how hard the Chamber of Commerce or business men’s 
association of a village will work sometimes to secure 
a small industrial manufacturing plant. I have known 
of a number of cases in which the business men have 
made real sacrifices to pay such plants a subsidy for 
locating in their village, and to take more stock than 
they could afford in the sometimes doubtful enter- 
prises just to get the new company into the village. 
This action has always seemed so absurd because there 
were overlooked the possibilities of the great business 
of agriculture which surrounded the village and on 
which practically every man in it was dependent. 

The same amount of energy, sympathy and under- 
standing expended in working with the farmers of 
the community that is oftentimes wasted on some 

insignificant and doubtful manufacturing plant would 
~ do much for both agriculture and the business of the 
village. 

In June, 1926, a grand Jury in Kings County, New 
York, handed up a presentment on the milk situation 
showing an astonishing lack of knowledge of real con- 
ditions on the dairy farms, a presentment stating that 
the farmers were combining to control the price of 
milk, were profiteering in milk, and were furnishing 
milk of poor quality! Statements like this from city 
men are an indication of a dangerous state of mind in 
cities which, unless corrected, will have a disastrous 
effect on agriculture because it will certainly be 
reflected, as it has been in the history of other nations, 
in the whole social and economic fabric. 
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There are, however, many indications that the city 
man and his representatives are waking to the need 
of maintaining a prosperous and sound agriculture. 
Probably never before, certainly not in many years, 
have the farmers and their problems received the 
attention in our national Congress that they have dur- 
ing the 1925-26 session. To be sure, many of the 
remedies proposed would, if passed, do agriculture 
more harm than good. Nevertheless, it is a healthy 
sign, when legislators representing both city and coun- 
try, both in state and nation, all agree that agriculture 
needs help. 

The same is true of the newspapers and magazines. 
We see less sneering, less misinformed statements, and 
more sympathetic sound treatment of farm problems 
in the public press than has been there in a decade. 
This, also, is progress, for out of it all will come a 
sympathy and understanding which will help the 
farmer to work out his own problems. 

Not the least of the difficulties between the farmer 
and the city man is the growing power of the cities 
in many of the states to outvote him and therefore 
to pass on to him tax burdens from which the city 
vets the most and the farmer the least benefit. I 
have discussed this whole tax problem in another 
chapter, but it is worthy of mention here that the 
city man must realize that farm real estate has reached 
just about the limit in carrying more than its share of 
the burden of government. No single remedy would 
help agriculture more than a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden. Non-tax paying voters of the 
city are passing bond and other appropriations that 
under our present system are mostly carried by real 
estate. 
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Another problem of no small importance between 
the farmer and the city man has developed in recent 
years through the use of the automobile. Farmers of 
America, particularly those living near the big cities, 
have lost thousands of dollars of stock, vegetables, 
poultry, flowers, shrubs, fruit, small trees, and almost 
every other kind of property that could be moved, 
from the depredations—actual stealing if you please, 
—by small parties from the cities. 

No single factor has caused more bitter feeling 
between the farmers and city people than this petty 
stealing. To be sure, most city people do not think 
of this as thievery, but act surprised when the farmers 
object to their taking the property. For some 
strange reason it is not clear that it is exactly the 
same as it would be if the farmer came into the city 
man’s store and took property from the counter. 

That taking farm produce is stealing is being recog- 
nized by the authorities, and this is a sign of progress. 
Legislators are considering bills which will enable 
local authorities to deal more effectively with this 
problem, and the public officers are having the cooper- 
ation of farmer organizations and individual farmers 
in catching the guilty automobile parties and dealing 
with them severely according to the law. 

Many rural banks are to be commended for the 
interest they are taking in agriculture and in their 
efforts to be of all help possible to surrounding 
farmers. In years past, it has been the custom of the 
banks to get most of their money either directly or 
- indirectly from the agricultural business surrounding 
them and then to make their investments in distant 
city property instead of in their own community and 
particularly in the agriculture of their community. 
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There is more of a trend now on the part of bankers 
to be sympathetic and to go as far as they reasonably 
can in loaning money to farmers. 

Farmers themselves have been somewhat at fault 
in not being able to negotiate loans at banks because 
they have not tried to, or have not been willing to 
“lay their cards on the table” and furnish credit state- 
ments and be frank about their business when they 
asked for loans. 

One of the best signs of the times is the growing 
habit of farmers to join local clubs and chambers 
of commerce in the nearby villages and cities. There 
is an increasing rural membership in such organiza- 
tions. Often, too, joint meetings and dinners are 
held by the leading men of a city or village and farm 
people. Mutual problems are discussed and an under- 
standing and friendliness arrived at that mean much 
for all parties concerned. This good work should most 
certainly be continued. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE FuTURE—WouvuLp You ADVISE A YouNG MAN 
To Farm? 


HAT about the next twenty-five years? Is the 

outlook for the farmer better or worse? What 
is there to look forward to? Is it true, as one city 
man recently told me, that farming as a satisfactory 
trade or business is doomed in America? Putting it 
another way, would you advise a young man or woman 
to take up farming as a business or as a life? 

Someone has said that all prophets are fools and 
that the most a prophet can hope for is that his pre- 
dictions will be forgotten in the light of future events. 
While there is some truth in this, it is nevertheless 
possible to tell what may happen from a knowledge 
of what has happened in the past. Anyway, it is 
interesting to look forward a moment even if we can 
do nothing but guess. 

One of the finest pieces of literature ever written 
on the future is a little sketch by Bulwer Lytton. I 
quote it in part: 

“Tet the past perish, let darkness shroud it, let it 
sleep forever over the crumbling temples and desolate 
tombs of its forgotten sons, if it cannot afford us, from 
its disgraved secrets, a guide for the present and the 
future. ... Our fathers forbid us to recede; they 
teach us what is our rightful heritage; they bid us 
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reclaim, they bid us augment that heritage, preserve 
their virtues, and avoid their errors. These are the 
true uses of the past. Like some sacred edifice it is 
a tomb upon which to rear a temple.” 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
farming was a disastrous affair because of the low 
prices resulting from over-production on account of the 
opening of the great Mississippi Valley. Miulk in the 
East sold as low as one cent a quart. Corn in the 
West was often burned as a fuel. The trouble was 
we had too much land and too many farmers. The 
situation began to adjust itself by a decrease in the 
amount of free land and the increase in its value, and 
especially by movements of farmers toward the cities. 
Farmers decreased in numbers, and consumers 
increased, so that during the first part of the last 
twenty-five years, immediately after the turn of the 
century, the farm situation was a little improved. 
During and immediately after the World War, farm 
conditions were the best that they had been in many 
years. The movement to the cities was checked and 
production was increased. Then followed, for the 
same cause of over-production, several years of dis- 
astrous times on the farms from which we have not 
at this writing recovered. This time the cause of the 
troubles was over-production, but the over-production 
came from the increased use of improved farm 
machinery rather than from too many farmers or 
from too much good new land. 

The question for those interested in the future of 
farming is, What about over-production? Is the 
so-called surplus to continue to beat down the prices 
of farm products below what American farmers can 
produce them for and maintain a standard of life 
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comparable with that of the people who live in the 
cities? 

The city man referred to above said that American 
agriculture was doomed because we were in a great 
era of the development of agricultural resources in 
other countries through the use of machinery. This 
is something to think about. Even before the revolu- 
tion upset Russia, the Russian farmer was able, work- 
ing almost entirely with hand labor, to be a tre- 
mendous factor in the agricultural, particularly the 
wheat, markets of the world. Siberia also has great 
possibilities of good land and cheap labor. So, also, 
have South America and Africa. 

In fact, the standards of life of the man on the land 
the world over are so much lower than those of the 
American farmer that so far as labor is concerned, 
he will always, or at least for years to come, be able 
to raise food because of this cheap labor for less than 
the American farmer can grow it. If he is able, as 
our city friend suggests, to hitch this cheap labor to 
the improved farm machinery similar to that which 
the American farmer uses, then indeed we will have 
a long era of world competition in the production 
of cheap foods. 

But I do not much fear this so-called menace. In 
the first place, the economic world, the world of busi- 
ness, is a very delicately balanced machine, not 
requiring much to upset it. When it is upset, we soon 
find the people able to adjust themselves, usually in 
the way of progress rather than by loss. The Amer- 
ican farmer may suffer temporarily by world adjust- 
ments in food products, but in the final count, he so 
far excels all other farmers of the world in trained 
educated intelligence and ability that he can be 
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depended upon to hold his own. Take Russia for 
example. It is densely inhabited. Its farm people, 
serfs for thousands of years, are not especially intel- 
ligent. If modern machine equipment for all the Rus- 
sian farms could be supplied and financed, which is 
very doubtful, it is extremely improbable that the 
ignorant peasants could operate this machinery: to any 
degree of effectiveness. 

As stated in previous chapters, the modern farm 
business, involving the operation of complicated 
machinery and the use of expensive fertilizer and cat- 
tle feed, the control of plant and animal diseases, and 
insect enemies, is one of the most skillful trades or 
businesses in the world. I have no fear, in the 
immediate future anyway, that the Russian or other 
peasant farmers of the world can seriously increase 
their production and compete with the American 
farmers, even though their labor is cheaper. 

It is to be expected that gradual improvement in 
farming methods, including the use of machinery the 
world over, will take place. But such change will be 
slow and in times when the American farmer can 
adjust himself to it. 

Another important factor which promises well for 
the trained farmer of the future and which will do 
much to offset over-production is the increase in dif- 
ficulties of production because of plant and animal 
pests and diseases and because of the decreasing fer- 
tility of the soils. The older a country grows in 
civilization the more difficult become its agricultural 
problems, and the more skill or training is necessary 
to meet and control those difficulties. 

There are still great tracts of fertile land left in the 
world, yet we have no more Mississippi Valleys and 
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the greater part of the civilized world has now been 
settled for many years. The soil has not only been 
farmed, but in many cases mined; that is, for genera- 
tions men have taken out more fertility than has been 
restored. The early pioneer farmers did not have to 
worry about fertilizer. The soil, even on the eastern 
hills, was new and fertile and responded mightily to 
the first crops. But that fertility is for the most part 
gone. Farmers on the thin soils have for many years 
now been obliged to use skill and to spend money to 
apply artificial plant-food. Even on the fine soils in 
the Mississippi Valley, farmers are now beginning to 
use commercial fertilizers. 

Because of the increased modern difficulties of farm- 
ing, which will continue to increase, it is going to 
require more and more skill to make a success in the 
farm business. This means that the untrained and 
the unfit will move out, lessening the competition, 
leaving a real business and a real future for the man 
who loves farm life and is willing to devote the same 
amount of study to the preparation for it as he would 
to any other trade. 

Another assurance of success for the right kind of 
farmer is the increasing number of consumers. These 
people who have left the country to go to the city and 
those who were already in the city must eat. They 
must buy and use the products which the farmers 
raise. Therefore, from an economic standpoint, the 
more of them, and the larger the cities, the better, 
providing always the farmer is of high enough intel- 
ligence and is well enough organized so he cannot be 
dominated and be made subservient to the cities. 

Experts tell us that judging by the past there will 
be 150,000,000 people in this country by or before 
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1950. These facts say in a word, I think, much for 
the future of American agriculture. In the state of 
New York alone there are 10,000 miles of railroads and 
15,000 miles of improved roads, which will give 
farmers the opportunity to bring the greatest markets 
of the world almost to their front yards. 

Yes, the American farmer has a future. But to this 
statement there are several reservations. I have 
already hinted at the chief one. 

There can be no future for the haphazard untrained 
farmer. He must be educated. Perhaps he will get 
that education, that training, in the “school of hard 
knocks.” If he does, he will be the exception. More 
likely, he will get it in the country high-school, with 
courses in agriculture, in the state schools of agricul- 
ture, or in the agricultural colleges. Scoff all we want 
to about “book farming”, those of the future, and I 
think the near future, who do the scoffing and who 
refuse to follow the teachings of modern scientific 
agriculture, will be left behind both economically and 
socially in the business of farming—economically 
because the ignorant and untrained will be unable to 
cope with the increasing difficulties of production, and 
with the competition of his trained neighbor who 
knows how to keep his costs of production down. And 
socially, the untrained also cannot compete because 
he will be outclassed by his neighbors on every side 
who, because they have learned to treat farming as a 
business and not as a haphazard occupation, will be 
able to maintain a high standard of life that will give 
them and their children the same luxuries and advan- 
tages enjoyed by any other class of American citizens. 

The education of the future farmer is not all that 
will be required for his success. He must be organized. 
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As before stated, there has been during the last 
twenty-five years a great evolution, almost a revolu- 
tion, in the organization of farmers in almost every 
community and with almost every farm commodity in 
America. Naturally, with any new great movement 
of this kind, there have been a large number of mis- 
takes and many failures. Organization has gone faster 
than there was leadership or experience to guide it. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental principle is right. 
The individual farmer who tries to compete with 
organized labor and with organized capital on every 
side will not have any place in the future of American 
agriculture. In production methods, he will continue 
to work as an individual. Corporation or cooperative 
farming is not feasible or practical if we are to main- 
tain high standards of life. But this does not apply 
to marketing. It is an impossibility for the individual 
farmer tied up with his production problems to grade 
and pack and put on the market at the right time and 
in the right place the product that the market wants 
at that time and that the consumer is willing to pay 
the right price for. The only way this can be done is 
through cooperation and the employment of experts 
hired by the farmer to market his products in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

Therefore, if your son or your daughter, or your 
friend is asking the question, “Shall I enter the farm 
business?” let him ask himself or herself: First, do I 
love the country? Second, am I willing to devote the 
same amount of time and hard work to preparation 
for this farm business that I would devote to any 
other trade or profession? Third, am I so constituted 
that I can submerge my individuality to the extent 
of being able to cooperate with my neighboring farmers 
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in the marketing of my products? And fourth, 
can I develop in my soul the ability to appreciate and 
love the simple fundamental things of country life and 
associations that will enable me to get something out 
of the business and life of farming besides hard work? 
Putting it simply, can I be happy and can I bring 
happiness through the life of a farmer to my family, 
and to my fellows. 

So important is the happiness, which may come 
through appreciation of country life, that I want to 
talk with you a little more at length about it in the 
next and last chapter. 


GHAPTRR XX h* 
CAN A FarMER Be Happy? 


nN 1844, after a long period of indomitable 
perseverance and _ continued’ disappointment, 
Samuel Morse succeeded in completing the erection of 
the first telegraph line. Time and again he had peti- 
tioned Congress for help to build his first telegraph. 
His pleas were treated with ridicule. One representa- 
tive suggested that the funds would be more wisely 
employed in building a railroad to the moon. The 
last day of the Congressional session, March 3, 1843, 
was reached and still Congress had taken no action. 
Morse was almost penniless. He saw nothing but 
failure and ridicule before him. He waited in the 
lobby of Congress until midnight and then he left the 
building with a sinking and hopeless heart. A few 
minutes after he had gone, Congress passed the bill, 
and on May 24, 1844, the first little line running 
between Baltimore and Washington was completed 
and ready for use. 

We can imagine the great tension in the soul of 
Samuel Morse as he sat in the old Supreme Court 
room in the Capitol at Washington ready to send his 
first message, and about to realize the hopes of his 


* Some of the material in this concluding chapter is taken from a 
paper prepared by the author for a report on “The Relation of Social 
and Economic Factors in Rural Progress.” 
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years of perseverance. Looking ahead, perhaps, more 
than any other man, he saw into the future and knew 
what the telegraph, followed by other communication 
by air, was going to mean to the future of humanity. 
So perhaps we can realize why he opened his Bible 
and chose for the first message ever to be sent across 
the air those wonderful words, “What Hath God 
Wrought!” 

We who live in this most wonderful age of history, 
blessed by the privileges of the best nation in the 
world, and endowed with the inheritance of all the 
ages, the gifts of such men as Samuel Morse, should 
stop every day, lift our eyes to the heavens and say 
with Morse, “What Hath God Wrought!” 

In spite of the fact that men and women of this 
age have more today than ever before in the way of 
material possessions, there never was a time in history 
when unrest and dissatisfaction were more widespread 
than now. There never was a time when it would 
seem that there were so few who were attaining those 
fundamental satisfactions of life which make for real 
happiness. Our trouble is lack of appreciation. We 
never repeat to ourselves in a reverent spirit of thanks- 
giving, “What Hath God Wrought!” 

In the preceding chapter, I had something ‘o say 
about the future of agriculture. Shall I advise my son 
or my daughter to stay on the farm? The answer lies 
almost entirely in what kind of a boy or girl that son 
or daughter is. There are more fundamental satis- 
factions, more opportunities for real happiness avail- 
able in the country than anywhere else, but being 
happy depends entirely upon the individual and upon 
his appreciation of those things which make for hap- 
piness which rural life has to offer. 
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It has always seemed to me that one of the great 
tragedies is the failure of most of us to realize the 
real goal of life and to understand that whether we 
be farmers or laborers in the city, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, or whether we are rushing this way or 
going that, the only end which we are all seeking is 
to be happy ourselves and to bring happiness to others. 

Said those wise founders of this nation of ours: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

One of the fascinating experiences to me as a small 
farm boy was to kick the top off of an ant hill on 
my way to the back pasture after the cows and to 
watch the little creatures hurry hither and thither, 
apparently without any aim or goal. Time and again 
I have stood on a city street or in one of the great 
railroad terminals in New York City, watching the 
people rushing around, all going in different directions, 
with their strained and serious faces, and remembered 
the ants and the ant hill. The thought always comes 
that so far as any real fundamental object in life is 
concerned, the rushing back and forth of people in 
this hurrying age is often as hopeless and futile as 
was the aimless hurrying of the ants. 

With all of our getting, have we gotten understand- 
ing? With all of our reaching for material goals, have 
we overlooked that deeper more desirable thing for 
which we are searching? Someone has said that the 
great majority of those men whom the world knows 
as successful have spent the half of their living attain- 
ing power and riches at the expense of their own hap- 
piness and the happiness of their families only to 
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find, often too late, that their gold is fool’s gold, so 
they spend their last years trying to get away from 
the slavery of material possessions back to the simple 
fundamental things. 

The pasture over the fence always seems greener 
than our own. The other fellow’s community, the 
other fellow’s job, the other fellow’s possessions seem 
better than our own, while to him the reverse is true. 
We of this age need a trueing up of our sense of val- 
ues. We need a better measuring stick that will give 
us more appreciation of those things of the spirit, 
of the simple things, which are the essence of 
happiness. 

Somewhere I have read the following quotation, 
which comes near to being an ideal recipe for real 
happiness: “The secret of the joy of life is the true 
appreciation of things we possess.” | 

Of these finer possessions, the farmer has a bounti- 
ful share. In mentioning a few of them, I in no way 
fail to recognize the farmers problems and troubles, of 
which he has many, but I sometimes think that farm 
people themselves and their friends have emphasized 
the problems and the troubles of country life without 
giving due credit to the compensations and the satis- 
factions which serve in some measure to balance the 
darker side. 

First of all, there is the privilege of association with 
the soil and with the plant and animal life, an asso- 
ciation that strengthens character and cleanses the 
spirit. I have always objected to the term “dirt 
farmer,” for dirt may mean something dirty or filthy, 
while pure soil is the cleanest and most purifying 
thing in all the world. 

Every plowman gets a sense of fleeting happiness 
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from the cleanly invigorating fragrance of newly 
turned earth in the springtime. Look across a field 
of clover and think of the little nodules which grow 
on the roots, how they take the nitrogen from the 
air, and feed it to the growing plant and to the soil 
itself; know what that clover means not only to the 
soil but to the animals it will later feed, and that 
knowledge will give you satisfaction. 

Ole Hansen, manager of a cooperative creamery 
company in Nebraska, speaks of the “seventh wonder”’ 
of ancient times built by the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
“the Hanging Gardens of Babylon.” “We are told,’ 
says Mr. Hansen, “that the wonderful aroma from 
the many millions of flowers from this ancient and 
magnificent garden was so strong that it penetrated 
the air for miles and miles.” 

And then he compares the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon to a modern alfalfa field. “As I travelled,’ he 
says, “through this fertile valley with its thousands 
of acres of alfalfa in bloom, and as I inhaled the sweet 
scent coming off those floating fields, I could not help 
but think about what a wonderful garden spot this 
Nebraska alfalfa field really was. I thought about the 
ancient gardens of Babylon, and I realized that right 
here we can discount it a million times with our val- 
leys full to the brim with the sweet smelling alfalfa.” 

One of my most cherished memories is that of 
Father on a Sunday afternoon starting off for a walk 
across his farm. I can see him yet as he went walking 
slowly down the lane with hands clasped behind his 
back. I can see him as he climbed the fence and sat 
for a time to look off across the meadows, the grow- 
ing corn and potatoes, and the other crops that he 
was raising in partnership with his God. Father was 
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not an expressive man, but I know that as he looked 
at those things and realized his partnership with 
Nature he had a satisfaction, a sense of real happiness 
that no money could ever purchase. 

I know, too, that at the end of the long season’s 
work, when Father and other farmers went into their 
barns filled with results of the labor of their hands 
and saw the cattle in their stanchions, waiting eagerly 
to be fed, there came again a glimpse of that thing 
we call happiness. 

So, also, did Mother and those other farm women 
it has been my privilege to know, obtain something 
of the fundamental compensations of rural life. Well 
I remember how, after Mother had worked all sum- 
mer in the hot kitchen putting up the berries and 
preserves of various kinds for the coming winter, with 
what great pride she would take her neighbors and 
friends down into the cellar to show them the long 
rows of canned stuff which she had preserved with 
her own hands. . 

Twenty-five years ago there were still a good many 
old-fashioned berry slashings throughout the eastern 
farm country. As a youngster, I used to take a milk 
pail and after traveling across the hills two or three 
miles to one of these slashings, I would spend the 
forenoon filling the pail with the big blackberries. 
Coming out of the berry patch almost consumed with 
thirst, I traveled across the pasture land into a little 
patch of woods where a spring of ice-cold water bub- 
bled out of the earth. Throwing myself flat, I drank 
my fill of the water. Nothing has ever tasted so good 
since. It was one of those fleeting glimpses of happi- 
ness, a fundamental satisfaction of country life. 

That fine old southern farm paper, “The Progres- 
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sive Farmer,” has been publishing a series of letters 
from country folks on the subject, “Country Things 
I Love Most.” These letters state so well from actual 
experience some of the fundamental country things 
which make for happiness that I quote portions of 
them here. 

One country woman writes: 


These things I love: 

The sound and sight of wild geese in a snakelike line 
against a dull November sky. 

Roaring fires in stoves and fireplaces. 

The distant sound of a woodsman’s axe. 

The nicker of a horse for his corn. 


Another farm woman says: 


I love the awakening of spring, heralded by the blue- 
birds, robin redbreasts and whippoorwills. 

I love the green tips of buds and leaves, the pure white, 
fragrant blossoms of the syringa, and I love to watch my 
winter window plants revealing new growth and beauty. 

Last but not least, if I cannot have what I like, I love 
to like what I have. 


And still another says: 


I love the early morning hush before the summer dawn, 
and the soft spring rain that comes to wake my newly 
planted garden—the silvery kind that falls with the sun 
“a-shining through.” 

The quiet solitudes, where one may steal away and be 
alone and yet not lonely. 

I love the white fairy veil of the first snowflakes over 
the bare brown hills and woods and dark green pines 
against a background of cold gray sky. 

I love the long low western hill guarding the home spot, 
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over which winds the long white road where people come 
to us, bright in the morning sunlight, dark under the storm 
cloud’s shadow, or pale and peaceful under the evening star. 
Through this star as a child I saw the lost baby brother 
I had never seen; through it an answer could come to the 
long, long thoughts of youth; through it, when old age shall 
come, I shall look to “that still land beyond the evening 
star.” 


No business in the world is as closely associated 
with the home as is farming. No business gives the 
father such an opportunity of personal contact with 
his children. In the city, the father leaves in the 
morning before the younger children are up, and often 
he gets home so late that the children are in bed. If 
he sees them at all, it is when he is tired and worn 
from the labors of the day. 

No place in the world equals the farm home for the 
rearing of children and for the opportunity of giving 
them the association with natural growing things of 
both plant and animal life, a place to play in the 
open air under natural conditions, and the fresh air 
and food of the farm to build their young bodies. 
No place in the world is so good as the farm in the 
training of both the boy and the girl in habits of 
work and responsibility that will mean their success 
later in life. 

So, also, the farm home, perhaps in larger propor- 
tion than other homes, is the place where love abides. 
Problems of the business are mutual ones to be worked 
out by both father and mother together. Perhaps 
it is the soil and the natural things of life which sur- 
round the men and women of the farm which give 
them a deeper sense of responsibility and steadfast- 
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ness toward each other, toward their community, their 
country, and their God. 

These associations and experiences the farm boy 
who has gone to the city never forgets. Whatever his 
so-called success may be, deep in his heart these 
memories are ever calling him back. No matter how 
high he has climbed in wordly power and material 
attainment, he seldom again is able to touch the high 
spots of happiness that come to those who work and 
live upon the land and who are able to appreciate 
and enjoy simple and fundamental happiness. 
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Junior high-schools, 140. 

Kansas consolidated schools, 
142. 

Lack of progress of, 133. 

Low valuations, 141. 

Maryland one-room schools, 
142. 

Need of changes, 134, 135. 

Ohio consolidated schools, 142. 

One-room schools, 142. 

Prejudices about, 133, 134. 

Products of, 132. 

Recommendations of Commis- 
sion of 21, 144, 145. 

School buses, 139. 

Snyder, R. P., 140. 

Transportation and, 10. 

Tuition, 137. 


Rural Free Delivery: 


Country mail 30 years ago, 20. 
Effect on rural life, 21, 22. 
Established, 20. 

Growth and cost, 20, 21. 
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Rural health, 200, 201. 
S 


Salem witchcraft and radio, 31. 

Sanitary conditions, 201. 

Sanitary stables, 39. 

Satisfactions of country 
240-245. 

School buses, 139. 

School laws, need of, 114. 

School valuations, 141, 

Schools: see Rural Education. 

Scientific needs in farming, 151. 

Seed Coloring Act, 109. 

Seed selection, 64. 

Self-expression of farmers, 88. 

Septic tanks, 198. 

Sewers, 198. 

Sherman Anti-trust Act, 103. 

Shortage of food, 221. 

Silos, 40. 

Snyder, Be Py tae: 

Spiked tooth drags, 35. 

Spiritual uplift, 5. 

Spraying, 36. 

Stables, 39. 

Stanchions, 39. 

Standards of life: see Farmers’ 
Standards of Life. 

Star routes, 20, 21. 

State legislation, 111. 

State schools of agriculture, 159. 

Steam power, 40, 41. 

Surplus of farm products, 221, 


life, 


230. 
Survival of fittest in farming, 152. 
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Tariff laws, 108. 
Tariff schedule on farm prod- 
ucts, 109. 
Taxation: 
Borah, Senator, 117. 
Burden of, 226. 
Coolidge, Calvin, 118. 
Country and city compared, 
Ce a By 
Decreased purchasing power of 
dollar, 123 
Effect on city poor, 117. 
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Taxation: 
Exemption, 118. 
Government aid, 119. 
Hea public dependents, 
2 
Injustice to farmers, 117. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 119. 
Local increases, 116. 
Low school valuations, 141. 
Massachusetts increase, 115. 
New York increase, 115. 
Number government 
ployees, 119. 
Ohio increase, 115. 
Pennsylvania increase, 115. 
Political danger of government 
employees, 120. 
Real estate burden, 117. 
Reasons for increase, 118. 
Reduction suggestions, 125-129. 
Roads and, 13-15, 120, 121. 
Too many ‘laws, 119. 
Van Wagenen, Jared, 120. 
Warren, G. F., 123, 124, 
Telegraph, 234. 
Telephone: 
Cooperative telephone lines, 
69. 


em- 


Consolidation of, 30. 
Examples of cooperative ef- 
fort, 29. 
Farmer owned lines, 29. 
Growth of, 28, 29. 
Invention of, 28. 
“Listening in,” 29. 
Thefts of farm property, 227. 
Tobacco cooperatives, 78. 
Tractor, gasoline, 41. 
Transportation: 
Aeroplane, a prophecy, 18. 
Aid to education, 10. 
Canals, rise and decline, 16. 
Cooperation made possible, 9. 
Cycle of transportation, 15-18. 
Facilities compared, 7, 8. 
Hauling milk, 10. 
- High-wheel bicycle, a) 
Increased knowledge and un- 
derstanding, 8, 9. 
Railroads, their effect on, 17. 
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Transportation: 
Representative meetings possi- 


ble, 9. 

Roads, 12-16. 

Widening boundary lines, 9. 
Trucks: 

Hauling milk, 10. 

Number of, 10. 

Short hauls to markets, 41. 
Truth-in-Fabrics Bill, 113. 
Tuberculosis, bovine: 

Agricultural education 

150. 

Campaign against, 57. 

City authorities and, 58. 

Cow-testing associations, 57. 

Tuberculin test, 57. ° 
Tuition, 137. 


and, 


U 


Union, Farmers’, 95, 96. 
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Vacuum cleaners, 199. 

Van Wagenen, Jared, 120. 
Ventilators, 39. 

Vocational high-schools, 160, 161. 


WwW 
Wanamaker, John, 20. 
Warren, G. F., 123, 124. 
Washing machines, 199. 
Water power in New York, 48. 
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What farmers read, 22-24. 
Wheat growers’ organizations, 77, 
78 


Women on farms: see Farm 
Women. 

Women suffrage, 216. 

Wool cooperatives, 78. 

World War effects, 221. 
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Young people: 
Automobile and, 11, 208. 
Boy and Girl Scouts, 210. 
Cheating, 206. 
Children’s court, 205. 
Churches and, 173-175, 210. 
Criticism of, 203. 
Discipline, lack of, 209. 
Drinking and, 204. 
Gangs, 209. 
Girl Scouts, 209. 
Ideals of, 210. 
Lindsey, Judge Ben B., 205. 
Modern environment, 207. 
Optimistic outlook, 206, 207, 
212, 213. 

“Petting,” 204. 

Prosperity and, 210. 

Puritan standards, 209. 

Revolt of, 205. 

Wild oats, 207. 

Women, emancipation of, 210, 
211. 

Women and cigarettes, 204. 
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